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NEWS.OF THE WEEK 
Qe 
VERY singular attempt was made on Monday night upon 
Chester. Chester Castle contains 9,000 stand of arms and 
900,000 rounds of ammunition, all of course nearly unprotected. 
The Fenians considered that the seizure of this place would 
enable them to arm the Irish in Birkenhead and Liverpool, and 
perhaps to seize the latter port. Accordingly, on Monday, bodies 
of Irishmen,—who, on their retreat, were counted by a pike- 
keeper, and numbered 2,000,—appeared in Chester, and wandered 
about, apparently under the control of Irish-American oflicers, but 
purposeless. ‘They had, as usual, been betrayed by one of their 
own body, and the magistrates of Chester called out the Volunteers 
to guard the arms, and special constables to protect private 
property. ‘Telegrams were sent off to London, and Mr. Walpole 
sent 500 of the Scots Fusiliers down by special train. Whether 
the Irishmen only wanted to create a diversion, or whether they 
were disheartened by the resolute attitude of the townsmen, is not 
known, but they gradually slunk away, marching towards Birken- 
head by road. Efforts have been made to represent the affair as 
& mere ‘‘scare,” and Mr. Walpole as deceived, but the evidence 
proves to the satisfaction of all reasonable men that the invaders 
were Irish, and were under discipline, the only real points at 
issue. Mr. Walpole, therefore, was bound to act, and he acted 
promptly, and with discretion. 





Three days after Kerry rose in insurrection. We do not 
pretend to understand a most contradictory and absurd series of 
telegrams, but the established facts certainly prove these con- 
clusions :—That on Thursday certain peasants of Kerry attacked 
several police-stations in the county, notably Cahirceveen, and 
the telegraph offices at Valentia; that considerable bodies of armed 
men threatened Killarney ; that a policeman was shot; that the 
Fenians retreated to the hills; and that three regiments at least of 
Queen’s troops have been despatched to the disturbed district. 
Beyond this everything is vague ; but that a real insurrection had 
broken out, that a considerable number of troops had been re- 
quired to suppress it, and that the Government had suppressed 
details, there seems to be no doubt. Up to 6 o'clock yesterday 
no other point had been menaced, and it was believed that Lord 
Strathnairn (Sir Hugh Rose) would be able to suppress the revolt 
with ease. ‘The police believe that Stephens is in Ireland, but 
of this there is as yet no proof, though some leader must be in 
command who is fairly obeyed. 


Mr. Disraeli’s speech on Monday night was a laborious attem pt 
to conceal the radical dissensions in the Cabinet about Reform. 
It was laboured, and only interesting because everybody expected 
till almost the last moment disclosures which never came ;—the 
only novel point,—the resolution as to plurality of votes in the 
boroughs, —being not even adverted to. Mr. Disraeli apologized 
for mentioning no figure for the borough franchise, on the ground 
that the particular figure must depend upon other resolutions,— 
for example, he said, the resolution as to rating or rental. If 
rental were the criterion, it would be one figure; if rating, 
another. But even then he never referred to the still more 
important fifth resolution on plural voting. And throughout the 
speech every one felt that something was being kept back. The 
argument for the form of resolutions was exceedingly elaborate, 





boundaries of boroughs and emptying the counties of great 
borough suburbs occupied nearly another hour ; then Mr. Disraeli 
went in for the ‘ historic ” value of old boroughs, however small, 
and defended himself for not wholly disfranchising any one 
borough. And then he got through his peroration with obvious 
effort, folding his arms, and mouthing even more theatrically than 
his wont concerning the conditions under which “ the wealth of 
nations becomes a thing of corruption and decay,”—and the dis- 
appointed House knew that it must wait for the pith of the plan 
for another twelve hours. 


Mr. Disraeli did one amusing little bit of dramatic effect 
in his speech, in describing the various Governments which 
had failed in Reform. We enumerated “ a Liberal government 
under Lord Russell in 1852,” ‘ a Coalition government under Lord 
Aberdeen in 1854,” “ a Conservative government under Lord Derby 
in 1859,” ‘a Moderate-Liberal government under Lord Palmer- 
ston in 1860,” and then came to the Government of last year, 
when he hesitated with well feigned delicacy and moral embarrass- 
ment, adding ‘‘and finally, a—a—Government under Lord Russell 
in 1866,” amidst the shouts of laughter of the House. He could not 
describe the Government,—he conveyed to the House his impres- 
sion that it was, in courteous language, indescribable. 


Mr. Disraeli did not put the Resolutions on the table, but 
they were produced on the following morning. ‘They are 
thirteen in number, five being truisms, three unimportant, and 
five hints sure to involve grave debate. Of these latter, clause 4 
suggests rating as the proper basis of the franchise ; clause 5 hints 
that ‘‘the principle of plurality of votes, if adopted, would faci- 
litate the settlement of the borough franchise on an extensive 
basig ;” clause 7 forbids the total disfranchisement of any borough ; 
clause 8 promises the vacant seats to “ places not at present repre- 
sented "—a blow, we fancy, at Scotland—and clause 13 accepts 
the idea of a Commission to enlarge the boundaries of boroughs 
which have overflowed into the counties. ‘The semi-official papers 
explain that the Government mean by ‘ plurality” of votes that 
certain persons shall have two, but no hint on this subject has 
been given by Mr. Disraeli, or any Cabinet Minister. ‘lhe general 
opinion of the provincial press is strongly against these Resolu- 
tions, but it is obviously influenced by an idea, of the truth or 
falschood of which we know nothing, that they are mere pretexts 
for delay. 


The Liberals will not finally decide upon their course with 
reference to the Resolutions until after the party meeting next 
week. It appears to be understood, however, among the 
leaders, that they will work the Resolutions on one condition—that 
Mr. Disraeli will define how far he means his franchise to go, and 
will state what form of plurality he will accept. Mr. Bernal 
Osborne tried hard on Thursday night to induce the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to state his franchise, but Mr. Disraeli refused, 
ostensibly because the limit was a matter of detail, really because 
his Cabinet cannot agree what the franchise shall be. He told 
Lord Robert Montagu, however, in reply to a somewhat searching 
question, that he did not intend to accept all amendments the 
Opposition might offer, and did intend, if his resolutions were 
accepted, to bring in a Bill at once. It seems clearly impossible 
to separate the question of qualification from that of voting by 
pluralities. 





The grand Demonstration of the London Reformers on Monday, 
the 11th inst., proved a failure. The number of persons who 
attended was less than 15,000, and they appeared less earnest 
and, with certain exceptions, less respectable than the 27,000 
who attended on the previous occasion. ‘The procession has been 
described in another place, but we must add here that the mana- 
gers appear to have lent themselves to one trick which ought to 
lead to their immediate deposition, ‘The Leaguers were ordered 
to meet in the Agricultural Hall, Islington, and it was understood 
that the subject of the evening would be the measure to be pro- 


and took up more than an hour; the argument for extending the | posed by Mr. Disvacli, about the same time. A resolution was, 
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however, drawn up, printed, and circulated before Mr. Disraeli 
had spoken, declaring his measure unsatisfactory, but leaving a 
blank for the deseription of the measure itself. 
consistently supported the claim of Reformers to hold these mass 
meetings, perhaps they will attend to us when we say that a 
trick of this kind is worthy only of the worst kind of ‘Tory, the 
man whose mind is mide up before the argument and in defiance 
of the facts. Weare not fond of 3 

do well to entrast the lead in their own 

their own class. ‘They ean organize: Mr. Beales can’t. 


As we have 





movements to men of 


The Emperor of the French opened the Chambers in person on 
Thursday, in a speech strangely unlike his usual self. It is not 
frank, and it is apologetic. Ile accounts to his people for the rise 
of Prussia by quoting his uncle, who said at St. Helena that Fate 
had ordained thie agglomeration of great nations, and boasts that he 
‘* arrested the conqueror at the gates of Vienna,” the greatness of 
Austria ‘‘ being indispensable to the equilibrium” of Europe. 
He says the invasion of Mexico was an ‘elevated idea,” which 
failed from ‘‘an untoward concurrence of circumstances.” He 
‘* spontaneously determined on the recall of the Army Corps,” 
having foreseen, we must presume, Mr. Seward’s despatches. At 
Rome the Papacy is maintaining itself by its own power, but if 
‘* democratic conspiracies should audaciously seek to threaten the 
temporal power of the Holy See, Europe, I do not doubt, would 
not permit the accomplishment of an event which would throw 
such great trouble on the Catholic world.” All relations with 
foreign powers are satisfactory, but ‘‘ the influence of a nation 
depends upon the number of men itis able to put under arms,” and 
he is convinced that the plan for the reorganization of the Army, 
‘‘ which possesses all the importance of an institution of the country, 
will be accepted with patriotism.” ‘* Assured of the present, con- 
fident of the future,” the Emperor thinks the time has come for 
more liberal measures, but does not hint what they are, contenting 
himself with the remark, which may or may not be a pregnant one, 
—‘‘ our task is to form the public manners to the model of more 


liberal institutions.” 





Sir Hugh Cairns and Lord Justice-General M‘Neill are to be 
raised to the House of Peers as Law Lords. The latter, a Scotch 
lawyer of whose existence we were, we are ashamed to say, till 
Thursday in complete ignorance, appears to be an aged judge, 


fr. Potter, but workmen will | 


these publications. It is reported, though we doubt the re 
that the nun Patrocinio has been ordered to quit Spain, and jt 
seems certain that Marshal Serrano, who as President. of th 
Senate remonstrated against the coup, d’ctat, has been suffered tp 
return to Madrid. 


A grand scandal exploded in the House of Lords on Tuesday 
| When Earl Russell presented a petition from Mr. Rigby Wazon, 
lalleging that the Chief Baron of the Exchequer was too dishonest 
F person to remain a julge. Mr. Kelly, in 1835, contested 

Ipswich, won Ipswich, was petitione 1 against, defended himself 
and won his cause. Ife had bribed, it seems certain, a mum 
named Pilgrim having subsequently betrayed him, but Mp 
Wason’s assertion is that Mr. Kelly, while defending himself 
pledged his honour to the Committee that he did not know 
Pilgrim. Mr. Kelly denies this, Mr. Gurney’s short-hand notes 
of the trial contain no statement of the sort, Ipswich and Suffolk 
where Mr. Kelly has plenty of enemies, never believed this charge, 
and there is, in fact, no evidence whatever that Mr. Kelly said 
anything of the kind, though he may have said, as he would have 
done for any other client, that there was no evidence of agency, 
‘There was none till Pilgriny peached, and the statement—which fifty 
persons present could have contradicted, for all Ipswich thronged to 
the committee-room—could not have benefited Mr. Kelly one whit, 
Lord Derby, after some sharp remarks upon Earl Russell for present. 
ing a libellous petition in which Earl Russell himself did not belieye 
moved and carried its rejection. Lord Chelmsford defended his 
nomiuee with great bitterness and ability, but made one stupid mis. 
take. Mr. Kelly challenged his libeller in 1835, and Lord Chelms- 
ford observed that Mr. Wason thought it best to be guided by 
the Christian rule, ‘ Be not high-minded, but fear,” and applied to 
the police. ‘That is to say, the first Judge in the land, the ‘“ keeper 
of the Queen's conscience,” considers that for a man not to com- 
mit a murder when public opinion requires it is a disgraceful 
offence, which ought to be flung in his teeth thirty years after. 


wards ! 

Sir Stafford Northcote has brought in a Bill to replace the Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade by a Secretary with a seat in Par. 
liament. ‘The Vice-President’s salary is equal to the President's, 
he is, like him, a Privy Councillor, and he consequently does not 
obey his orders, but either replaces his chief when absent, or does 
nothing. A secretary would work, and as there is a good deal of 





already seventy-three years of age, but considered good for a 
good many sound judgments in appeals from Scotch tribunals 
yet. Sir Hugh Cairns is still young, and if he can only keep his 
health, will long be an ornament to the Bench, and lend a new 
lustre, which it rather needs, to the House of Lords. We have 
not heard any rumour yet of his intended title. 


Mr. E. K. Karslake was returned last night for Colchester by 
o 


a majority of 86. 





work to do, and SirS. Northcote creates more by his railway bill, he 
would like a subordinate just a trifle less dignified. There seems 
no objection, Right Honourables being quite sufficiently numerous. 


Mr. Eyre seems to have changed his mind about his assumption 
of sole responsibility, between the time when he thought responsi- 
bility a distinction, and the time when it seems at all events a 
danger. In December, 1865, he wrote, ‘‘'The whole responsi- 
bility of what has been done therefore rests with me ;” and in 





The Italian Parliament has been dissolved, for reasons described 
at length in another column, but which may be reduced to two. 
Ricasoli’s Church Bill has been rejected by Parliament, and it is 
necessary to show the Pope and Europe that it has also been 
rejected by the nation. Since that article was written its main 
anticipation has been confirmed. Baron Ricasoli has, it is stated, 
consented to retain power, and to remodel the Ecclesiastical Bill 
completely, but gets rid of Scialoja and three or four other col- 
leagues, No news has been received of Rattazzi’s entrance into the 
Ministry in any capacity, but we shall be surprised if that un- 
scrupulous but adroit person does not, sooner or later, make his 
appearance on the list. Ricasoli trusts him about as much as Pitt 
trusted Newcastle, but the Baron, high principled as to ends, is 
not squeamish about instruments. 


Mr. Walpole has declined to bring in a Cab Act, but a Bill for 
regulating traffic incidentally abolishes the sixpence for the first 
mile. If it passes, no fare will be less than a shilling, to the 
great diminution of squabbles. The 7imes, writing on this sub- 
ject, makes a point which, though only partially true, is worth 
remembering. London cabs are very numerous, much more nume- 
rous than those of any other capital. In Paris you never can get 
a cab if it rains; in London you never need wait. For London 
read the cities W.S.W., W.C., and E.C., and that is strictly true. 


Narvaez must have a strong confidence in the patience of 
Heaven. His Council of War has actually condemned four persons 
accused of circulating clandestine publications to twenty and six- 
teen years’ penal servitude in chains,—a doom which, to men not 
accustomed to labour, must be far worse than death. One man, 
it is said, has been condemned to forced labour for reading one of 





January, 1866, ‘* For the preservation of martial law, and the 
continuance of military tribunals until its termination, for the 
arrest and removal to Morant Bay of Mr. Gordon, and for not 
interposing to stay the execution of his sentence when condemned, 
I, and I alone, am responsible.” Now, however, when asked to 
bear the legal responsibility, he seems to wish to evade it, and 
remains in the heart of a Tory county, where the Great Unpaid 
would dismiss the application for a committal, and any grand jury 
would ignore a bill against him,—instead of coming to London, 
where a stipendiary magistrate would hear the case in the first 
instance, and the grand jury would be chosen from a large aad 
comparatively impartial population. His solicitor assigns as the 
reason that he wishes to give evidence in favour of Colonel Nelsoa 
and Lieutenant Brand, which he could not do if all three were in- 
dicted together. But this is, of course, not the real reason, for his s0li- 
citor very well knows, that by severing in their defence and differing 
in their challenges to the jury, they can easily secure separate trials, 
and the opportunity of giving evidence for each other. Mr. Eyre 
likes the sole legal responsibility of his acts better with Tory 
squires who know little of law on the Bench, than with a si- 
pendiary magistrate there who knows much. Perhaps he is wise. 
Only he should not previously have expressed quite such grand 
views about the whole responsibility being his, and his alone. llis 
subordinates, Colonel Nelson and Lieutenant Brand, face the 
responsibility they have incurred more bravely. 


Mr. Disraeli replied on Thursday night, to a question of Major 
Jervis’s, that ‘ when an officer in Her Majesty’s service, obeying 
the commands of his superior officer, performs acts which are 
afterwards legally impugned, it will, of course, be the duty of wae 
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Government to defend him,” and this of course covers the case of 
Colonel Nelson and Lieutenant Brand. ‘The answer was received 
with loud and general cheering. The Government are clearly 
right. It is their duty to defend men who have (if they have) 
committed crimes out of loyalty to the service. It is obviously 
‘sht for the Government to cause to be said all.that can 
be said for their acts under such circumstances, but it is also quite 
right in certain extreme cases that other people should try to 
prove, if they can prove, that there are acts which no loyalty to 
the service will legally justify soldiers in committing. 

The papers in the Tornado case have been published, and are in 
one way rather amusing. Lord Stanley is very vehement against 
interference with foreign nations, and bullying, and all that sort of 
thing, but he is in this matter compelled to write as Lord Palmer- 
ston would have written. The matter lies in a nutshell. The 
Tornado, it seems clear, was a war-ship fitted out for Chili, and 
with the Chilian engineer-in-chief on board, but sailing under 
British colours. ‘The Spaniards very properly seized her. Very 
improperly they caused an Admiralty Court to condemn her with- 
out a hearing, threw fifty innocent British sailors into prison, 
and treated them very cruelly. Lord Stanley tried hard to get 
justice, but was at last compelled to threaten, and now demands 
an indemnity in terms which signify that if it is refused he shall 
employ force. A policy of quiescence always comes to that. It 
jasts and looks pleasant till somebody tweaks your nose, and then 
you have to hit out,—rather harder than if you had not put on 
Quaker costume. 


The elections for the North German Parliament are as yet going 
in fayour of the Liberals, who have given one singular proof of their 
earnestness. ‘They have raised enough money by subscription to 
pay the members, in order that the rich should not monopolize seats. 


Congress has passed both the Nebraska and the Colorado States’ 
Bills,—the Bills admitting them 1s States,—over the President’s 
veto. The House of Representatives also passed on Wednesday, 
as we learn by Atlantic telegraph from the Times’ correspondent 
at Washington, a Bill “establishing martial Jaw in ten of the 
States,” and placing them under the command of officers of the 
regular Army. If this Bill is passed over the President's veto, it 
will probably bring the Congress into direct collision with the 
Supreme Court. And then there is nothing for it but to appoint 
new judges or overpower the Court with a constitutional amend- 
ment, which the new States may help Congress to pass. An in- 
stitution which affects to ignore a revolution in the very face of 
it, can never do anything but aggravate its intensity. 


Mr. Seward has added a very shabby and personally discredit- 
able act to the long list of his official follies, blunders, and sins. 
He wrote on the 21st of November to Mr. Motley, the eminent 
historian of the Netherlands, and then also United States’ Ambas- 
sador at the Court of Vienna, to state that a United States’ citizen, 
resident in Paris, had written to the President to say that most of 
the United States’ Ministers abroad were bitterly hostile to the 
Administration, Of Mr. Motley in particular this was asserted :— 
“He adds that you do not pretend to conceal your disgust, as he 
says you style it, at the President's whole conduct ; that you de- 
spise American democracy, and loudly proclaim that an English 
gentleman is the model of human perfection; that the President 
has deserted his pledges and principles in common with Mr. 
Seward, who, you say, is hopelessly degraded. Your denial or 
affirmation of the truth of these reports is requested.” Mr. Motley 
of course replied, in a very dignified letter, that his personal views 
have been hostile to the President's policy, and that in his own 
private house they have been expressed, and that he had never 
conceived that he was deprived of the right of having and ex- 
pressing private opinions by his official position. Of course he 
denies very warmly the silly and violent expressions imputed to 
him, and resigns his post. When an American Minister takes to 
cross-examining his Ambassadors on their private opinions and 
conversation, at the instigation of anonymous citizen spies, it does 
hot want careful political criticism to estimate either his calibre 
48 a Minister, or his moral weight as a man. 


Two rugged but rather remarkable sets of stanzas, purporting 
to represent the cry of Chartist hate, and the answer of successful 
power, the one signed ‘‘ Orson,” the second, ‘“ Valentine,” appeared 
in the Pall Mall of Thursday. ‘The Globe of yesterday, which 
does not appear to understand them, first compares them to Jim 
Crow, and then suggests that they come from Colney Hatch. 
Whoever their author,—and we do not in the least know who he 





is,—the lines, though unequal and very rugged, have plenty of 
fire in them, and are by some really vigorous hand. Take the 
following, for instance, from the Chartist poem :— 
“ How rose yon titled lord ? 

How rose yon golden hoard ? 

By the assassin’s damask’d sword, 

By the trader's rotten word ; 

But the stain’s worn out, 


Wrong and right have turned about. 
* * * * * 


“As the sun sucks up the mist, 
As five fingers make a fist, 
As the meal knows not the grist, 
They shall melt and won't be miss‘d, 
Like the breath of one worn out, 
When we rise and turn about.” 
The Globe has a poet of its own, fertile in what are called, we 
believe, vers de société, and who certainly does not write like that. 
But eau sucrée, with the sugar-flavour evanescent, is not the 


standard for all poetry. 


Mr. J. G. Bennett, junior, the winner of the ocean race, has 
offered his yacht, the Henrietta, as a present to Prince Alfred. 
The Prince—who, according to Canadian papers, is to be Viceroy 
of Canada—in a most courteous and kindly letter has declined to 
accept so costly a gift. ‘The Americans, who do not quite appre- 
ciate the honours paid to Mr. Bennett, the New York Herald not 
being in the highest esteem, seem equa!ly pleased with the gift 
and the refusal. 


The Bishops have been in session this week in the Upper 
House of Convocation on the proposed Anglican Synod and on 
Diocesan Synods. On the proposed Anglican Synod,—or Council, 
as the enthusiasts prefer to call it,—the Upper House is rather 
cautious. The Archbishop of Canterbury repudiated on Tuesday 
the idea of a synod to make canons for the Church, “ for that 
would be in direct opposition to the authority of the Crown.” 
Even on the smaller question of diocesan synods the Bishops are 
not enthusiastic. ‘The Bishop of St. David’s even stated that “ for 
himself he would not bind himself to any course of action, 
whether the most learned men, the most profonnd theologicans, or, 
if he might say it reverently, even angels, recommended it.” How- 
ever, angels certainly won’t recommend it. The Bishop's mind 
was no doubt on the traces of that saying as to a class of 
mortals who step in “* where angels fear to tread.” Angels would 
very justly feel exceedingly reluctant to tread the floor of a 
diocesan synod, and they wouid never be so mean as to recom- 
mend to bishops what they would not venture on themselves. 


The Bishops have also deliberated on the subject of Ritualism, 
and after reciting the rubric which defers, concerning doubts as 
to the true meaning of the rubrics, to the Bishop, unanimously 
declared on Wednesday ‘that no alterations from long-sanctioned 
and usual ritual ought to be made in our churches, till the sanction 
of the Bishop of the diocese has been obtained thereto.” 





The Consol market has exhibited less firmness, owing to the 
Fenian disturbances in the North and in Ireland. The Three 
per Cents. for money have been as low as 90§, 3; but the 
market yesterday, in consequence of the favourable returns of 
the Banks of England and France, was firmer, the closing quota- 
tions being 903, 91, for money, and 91 for account. The stock 
of bullion in the Bank of England is 19,177,382/.; in the Bank 
of France, 28,229,316/. 





The following statement shows the closing prices of the lealing 
Foreign Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Feb. 8, Friday, Feb. 15. 


Mexican oe ee oe oe oe oe 7 1 2 
Spanish Passive ee oe oe os oe 23 oe 22} 
Do. Certificates .. os ee oe oe af = Le 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1353 .. - “se oe 58 5a 
” " 1862 .. ee o6 oa 56) ee Sip 
United States 5.20's .. oo we oe oe 723 73] 





The leading British Railways left off at the annexed quotations 


yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Fridar, Feb. 8. Friday, Feb. 15. 


Great Eastern .. oe oe oe °° ee 324 oe 38 
Great Northern ee + oe oe 12) +e B25 
Great Western... om os ‘a os oe os + ~ 
Lancashire and Yorksuire .. i sts << 128 eo Lani} x. d. 
London and Brighton eo Sly = 
London aud North-Westera . 1224 122 
London and South-Western a oe oe 06 * 54h 
London, Chatham, and Dover 6“ oo oe 1x3 os 134 
Metropolitan .. pm os ~ és + 1275 ee 121 
Midlhand,. al im ‘ - on 123 oe 123} 
North-Easterr, Berwick oa 14} oe 14 

Do’ York... en Oo ve v9, 
South-iasteru oe ee ee oe wus +* wi 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GOVERNMENT PLAN. 


A/R. DISRAELI has once more missed his mark. It was 
h not his fault, though everybody is abusing him for it, 
for he was called upon to do the one thing to which he has 
always been incompetent. He was not asked to improvise 
a Constitution or suggest a coup d'état, or even to propose a 
plan for Representative Government. He might have done 
any one of those things, and done them brilliantly, but he was 
asked to interpret the inner mind of the British people on 
the distribution of political power, to give form and expression 
to the half latent, half conscious longings of the nation whose 
representatives he is supposed to guide. He could not do it, 
for he did not understand what those longings were. He 
was in the position of a clever philologist in a telegraph oflice, 
able by sheer brain power to make marvellous guesses, to seize 
single words, to jump at meanings by computing the pro- 
babilities arising from the recurrence of certain clicks, but 
utterly unable to make out a connected message. A stupid 
clerk who knows the code makes it out twice as well. To under- 
stand a people one must sympathize with it, and Mr. Disraeli 
does not sympathize with Englishmen, or with any section among 
Englishmen,—with the aristocracy whom he leads, or the Squires 
whom he drives, or the Whigs whom he maddens, or the Radicals 
whom he would madden, but for their instinct that he is not, 
and never can be, one of their natural foes. It is certainly 
most annoying to see so splendid an opportunity so utterly 
thrownaway. The House is becoming actually eager to get this 
Reform question out of the road. Any tangible proposal, any 
quiet but effective compromise, such as Sir Robert Peel would 
have proposed, would have been gladly weleomed by an immense 
majority of the members, and probably endorsed by the nation, 
while anything at once original and effective would have 
made Mr. Disraeli for the first time the true favourite of his 
party. Even a startling suggestion, such as to get rid of the 
difficulty of redistribution by raising the number of the Com- 
mons to some fixed proportion to the population, say one to 
every 40,000 persons, would have been a relief, but instead of 
anything effective, or novel, or even tangible, there was a 
heavy pompous speech, revealing nothing except that Govern- 
ment would like to make rating the basis of the franchise, and 
suggesting nothing except that the House should accept 
the initiative, which belonged to the speaker. The single 
original idea in the Resolutions, that the plurality principle 
would facilitate broad reductions in the borough qualification, 
was never so much as hinted at, while of the Resolutions as a 
whole Mr, Disraeli gave no idea. He did not even produce 
them, but talked on and on about the necessity for freeing 
the county register of all urban electors, with an obvious idea 
that this would reassure such of his followers as the resolu- 
tions themselves might startle. The occasion was one which 
might have roused a far inferior orator, yet with four Princes 


of the Blood scarcely able to avoid an audible expression of | 


their views, with Peers crowding to listen till they sat in each 
other’s laps, with members thronging the floor and the gangways 
and the doors, with a great public meeting waiting breathless 
for his words, and a nation in an expectancy almost visible to 
the eye, the brilliant rhetorician was for the first time in his life 
decidedly prosy. He had not even an epigram, and when he 
ended, his audience felt that for once he had been too long. 
The House broke up sulky and doubtful, and neither doubts 
nor sulks were removed by the sight of the Resolutions. They 
are more like the extraordinary proposals sometimes laid 
before Convocation, than the resolves usually suggested to a 
secular assembly. What on earth, for example, is the use of 


Mr. Disraeli, and Earl Grosvenor, and Mr. Gladstone voting | 


that the number of electors for counties and boroughs in 
England and Wales ought to be increased? They can all 
three vote it, and when they have voted it, Tories, and Adul- 
lamites, and Liberals are as far apart as before. Why not 
propose at once to resolve that the Christian religion is the 
religion of Great Britain, or that all mankind are brethren ? 
Who doubts except Mr. Lowe that “ while it is desirable that 
a more distinct representation should be given to the labour- 
ing class, it is contrary to the Constitution of this realm to 
give to any one class or interest a predominating power over 
the rest of the community?” Everybody is saying that, but 


the problem of extending the franchise without making the | 


most numerous class absolute is as far from solution as 
before. Given ten white peas and a hundred black peas of 
the same size in a well shaken sieve, how is white to be made 





tt a, 
the predominant colour? That is the point, and the moat 
felicitous accord as to the duty of making it predominant will 
not advance us one step. The white will be invisible, Unless 
we can make the white peas prominent. Mr. Disraelj admits 
that, and the one vital resolution in the thirteen is that sane. 
tioning plurality of votes, to which we have devoted a Separate 
article, but even that is put in the vaguest way. Nobod 
objects openly to better provision against bribery, everybody ig 
slightly sick of the expenses at county elections, and nobog 
is very anxious to resist or claim the right of voting by letter 
What is there to vote about in these Resolutions except the 
propositions that Reform is desirable, that nominee boroughs 
shall not be disfranchised, that rich men shall haye many 
votes, and that Reform shall be delayed till certain officials 
have refixed the boundaries of our great towns ? 

It is quite impossible to do anything with misty propos. 
tions of this sort, made by a Cabinet which says it will not 
out on defeat, and a Minister who has the courage to affirm 
that up to 1859 Reform was not a party question ; and the 
Liberals have only two alternatives. They must either reject 
these Resolutions altogether, turn these men out, and dissolve, 
in the hope of a Parliament which, with a new constituency in 
full sight, dare not refuse their proposals, or make Mr. Disraelj 
substitute new resolutions suggested by themselves. On the 
whole, we incline to believe the latter will prove the wiser 
plan. The Liberals do not want, if they can avoid it, to 
take office just yet. They no not want to give Lord Russell, 
with his old-world ideas, the absolute control of this great 
question. They do not want to abandon without a struggle 
the last hope of carrying Reform with the consent of all 
moderate men, as a measure forced on by a party instead of 
by the nation. Above all, they do not want to subject them- 
selves to the cost, and harass, and suspense of two elew 
tions within a twelvemonth, to come up from the hustings 
choked with pledges, in order to go back to them again. [f 
it be possible to avoid this, if the Tories will make as well as 
ask concessions, if the Adullamites can be kept to their text, 
that they want Reform, but not Mr. Gladstone's Bill, if, above 
all, it can be done without dangerous delay, it will be better 
to lick the Resolutions into some practicable shape, that is, in 
plain English, to supersede them. It is very hard that an Opposi- 
tion Cabinet with a majority should be asked by a ruling Cabinet 
with a minority to be so kind as to lend them a Bill, but there 
is an alternative harder than that, and that is to see Reform 
carried over the heads of the educated by a direct plebiscitum. 
The “look of things,” to use a serviceable colloquialism, is 
not pleasant at all. Here is wheat at 72 shillings, beer rising 
sharply for want of barley, work slack in all the great centres 
of industry, the Government raising in a slack time the bitterest 
of all social questions, that between Capital and Labour, « 
bankers’ panic not over, and half at least of the working popu- 
lation crying out for manhood suffrage. Suppose the other 
half joins! It is not a bit more unlikely than it seemed in 
1865 that the urban half should become savagely anxious for 
enfranchisement. How many loaves at tenpence will eight 
shillings a week buy? If the agricultural labourers move, 
| they will move for themselves, and then the problem will be 
either beyond hope, or soluble only on conditions which will 
revolutionize English society. God keep us all from the 
legislation of hunger, and it is that which we are risking, if 
the House cannot be convinced of the truth that it must 
receive the town populations within the Constitution, and 
that if it will only accept that datum at once it can provide 
any “checks” it pleases. Next year it may not have the 
power. Grant that the Resolutions are rubbish, still to pul- 
verize and recement them will take less time than collecting 
new bricklayers to make new bricks, and it is time which is 
all in all. We suppose, from all the indications abroad, that 
| our leaders’ drift is the other way, and if it is, there is nothing 
|for it except a dissolution. When the new House comes t 
| gether, which cannot be till autumn, we may be in presence 
|of an opinion exacerbated till the moderate and the sensible 
| will be pronounced traitors to the cause. We also may not 
'be, and in that most fortunate and most unlikely of events 
| the single gain will be the loss of one more year,—one more 
year gone from a generation which has but thirty of active 
life. 











THE PLURALITY OF VOTES. 
MONG the most enigmatical of the enigmatical Resolutions 
LA. on Reform submitted by the Government to Parliament, 
is that one,— supposed to be the nebulous centre of 3 
nebulous system, —a resolution which Mr. Disraeli charac 
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tically omitted altogether to mention or advocate in his 
h, on the plurality of votes for borough voters. This 
ypothetical, dubious, and hardly more than interroga- 
tive “ resolution, ’"—which the celebrated Miss Dartle would 
have said she only asked, or in this case asked leave to resolve 


upon, “ for information’s sake,’’—runs as follows :— 


« 5, That the principle of plurality of votes, if adopted by 
Parliament, would facilitate the settlement of the borough 
franchise on an extensive basis.” 


teris 


very h 


But what “the principle of plurality of votes” is, is left to 
the discretion of critics, hostile or favourable, to determine for 
themselves. It suggests at first sight the principle known as 
that of the Vestry or Sturges Bourne Act, according to which 
each voter has one or a plurality of votes, according to the 
amount of his rental, up to a certain maximum limit. This 
has been a principle suggested by Mr. John Stuart Mill 
as applicable to the case of a very large reduction in the 
borough franchise, the object of which would be to give 
to property a weight in the election of representatives 
which the mere numbers of those who possess it would cer- 
tainly not otherwise procure for it. In other words, if this 
were its right meaning, it would be a resolution intended to 
gave the plutocracy from the danger of extinction in the 
boroughs. And we have been told semi-oflicially that the 
intention is to give every 20/. householder or upwards two 
sotes, but no householder, however great his rental, more 
than two,—a very mild application of the principle. But 
the resolution was scarcely printed before different Con- 
servative journals proposed to give it interpretations of a 
more liberal and less invidious character. One of our 
Tory contemporaries wished to include under “ plurality 
of votes” the principle already feebly sanctioned by 
Lord John Russell's Bill of 1854, commonly called the 
minority principle, by which, in constituencies with a plu- 
rality of members, each elector should be either so limited 
in the number of his votes, or permitted so to apportion them, 
that a minority of a certain strength would be able to return 
at least one member. There are various forms of this prin- 
ciple, of which the two simplest by far are, that each elector 
should have as many votes as there are members, but be 
permitted to distribute or lump them on single candidates 
at pleasure; and, secondly, that each elector should have 
only one vote, in spite of the plurality of candidates. It 
is not necessary here to discuss the minute differences be- 
tween these forms of the minority principle, since it is by 
no means certain that either of them is indicated by the 
vague resolution referred to; but still this interpretation has 
been suggested by a Tory contemporary, in spite of Mr. 
Disraeli’s epigrammatic saying in a former Reform debate, 
that the representation of minorities is entirely unconstitu- 
tional; and that the only way in which a minority can be 
represented under the English Constitution is by converting 
itself into a majority. Of course this saying goes for nothing 
in face of the Government proposal, since whatever else 
“plurality of votes”’ may mean, it must mean, in some form 
¢r other, a proposal to multiply the electoral power of single 
voters beyond that which they could exercise as mere units, 
and must therefore be, in Mr. Disraeli’s sense, “uncon- 
stitutional.” Another interpretation has been suggested 
for this vague resolution by another Conservative con- 
temporary,—namely, “ plurality of franchises rather than plu- 
tality of votes,” in other words, allowing a man to give two 
or three distinct votes in virtue of two or three distinct 
Political qualifications at the same election, as many men 
already do at different elections. For example, as a man may 
now vote for the county in virtue of a 40s. freehold, and for 
the borough in virtue of a 10/. occupancy franchise, and for 
the University in virtue of his University degree, it might 
be proposed to let certain electors, possessing these distinct 
qualifications according to the new law, give a vote for 
each qualification, i.e, vote in each capacity. Hence, 
three distinct interpretations have already been put on this 
Strange resolution ;—the plutocratic interpretation, which mul- 
tiplies the number of votes belonging to each elector to some 
extent with the rateable value or rental of his borough 
occupancy ; some form of the so-called minority principle ; 
and the interpretation that a plurality of distinct kinds of 
qualifications should in future entitle to a plurality of votes 
for the borough. 

A ‘resolution’ open to so many different suggested inter- 
pretations might better be called an irresolution. If, however, 
48 we venture to hope, the Opposition should consent to mould 


the resolutions into such shape that they shall contain the 
basis of a practicable Bill, it will become a question of much 
importance what to do with this central nebula. Now, on 
every account we should regret and deprecate the most obvious 
interpretation, and we believe the interpretation intended by 
the Government, —the plutocratic interpretation of the resolu- 
tion. We have always contended, and still contend most 
earnestly, that if an extension of the suffrage in boroughs, 
which is to include the largest class of all, is to be given, some 
great principle ought to be laid down for the future by which 
an adequate representation should be secured for the classes 
now in possession of it, which will then become a mere fraction 
of the whole. For our own parts, we believe that this would 
best be effected by a double process,—the carrying of the 
minority principle in one of its simplest forms,—and the 
application of the principle of variety of franchise, which 
already distinguishes county from borough elections, to 
boroughs of very different political characters. This last was 
the old principle before 1852, when special boroughs had special 
electoral franchises, some electing by something very like 
universal suffrage, others by the most exclusive and absurdly 
limited qualifications. It is the natural principle, for no one 
can deny that there is any but a highly artificial excuse for 
lowering the franchise in boroughs where we know by experience 
that it will admit a corrupt, ignorant, and every way unpolitical 
class of voters, simply because we lower it in a class of boroughs 
where we know that the result will be to admit an independent, 
intelligent, and politically educated class of voters. To lower the 
borough franchise in Yarmouth, where we know how bad the re- 
sult must be, because we lower it in Manchester, where we know 
how good the result will be, is an inane piece of uniformity. 
There is a real distinction in kind between the two classes of 
boroughs. The great manufacturing boroughs are eminently 
fitted to choose representatives of the artizan class, and the 
smaller country boroughs are, at all events, utterly unfit for 
this purpose, and not nearly so unfit to return representatives 
of the quiet middle class. A variety of borough franchises 
in different places, some the same as now, others lowered to 
meet the claims of the artizans to political power, would be 
the natural mode of securing representatives both for the 
classes now possessed of political power, and the classes who 
now demand it with the most obvious justice. This is the 
most natural and least violent plan for securing the requisite 
variety of constituency, and if to this were added the pro- 
vision that in the great boroughs with more than one member 
each voter might distribute his votes as he liked, we should 
not be at all afraid that even with household franchise the 
constitutencies would exhibit too narrow and stereotyped a uni- 
formity of type. 

But of all the modes of providing against this danger, that 
of a plurality of votes in proportion to rating or rental is the 
most dangerous,—so dangerous indeed that we fear the re- 
medy is worse than the disease. Its danger consists in this, 
that it directly provides a plan for representing wealth when 
in a minority, but for representing no other kind of minority , 
at all, not a minority of original political thinkers,—not even 
a minority of political /nterests, unless those interests happen 
to be relatively rich, least of all a minority of poor electors. 
Now, it is reasonable, it is obviously just, to maintain that 
in a constituency of 12,000 with three members, one member 
ought to be at the disposal of any minority above 4,000 ; 
—otherwise the constitutiency is not represented, but the 
greater half of the constituency is over-represented. But 
what fairness is there in providing that this shall be the case 
only when the minority of 4,000 and upwards is the richest 
part of the community? It may be,—it often will be,—that 
it needs representation far more if it happen to be the poorest 
part of the community, or neither specially rich nor poor, but 
simply an intellectual minority of the community? Suppose, 
for instance, in a working-class constituency, two-thirds are in 
favour of leaving Trades’ Unions as at present constituted, at 
liberty to act as they act at present with impunity, and one- 
third in favour of protecting non-society men by special 
legislation,—would it be fair that this minority should be 
excluded from obtaining a representative because it is no 
richer,—probably even relatively poorer,—than the majority ? 
What an odious and invidious piece of special plutocratic 
legislation it would be, to provide that a wealthy minority, 
because it is wealthy, should always have a right to more than 
its proportional influence in the Legislature,—when a poor 
minority, unable by reason of its poverty to secure any of the 
indirect representation which wealth can always secure, is 
denied all representation whatsoever! 
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It is of the highest moment that when we appeal to the 
justice of the most numerous section in the nation to establish 
the right of less numerous sections to a fair share in the re- 
presentation, we should do so without respect of persons. If 
we go on the ground that we want in Parliament a true ¢mage 
of the nation, it is absurd to contend that we ought to provide 
a special magnifying glass for riches simply as riches, making 
one rich man worth so many poor men. If we do this, we 
are in great danger of setting the whole sense of justice of 
the working class against us for ever. Weshould have a table 
of political weights and measures, the attempt to adopt which 
would bring our present English Constitution into an odium 
from which it could never be rescued. The Democrats would 
circulate tables of this sort ;—two artizans make one small 
shopkeeper; four small shopkeepers make one wholesale 
dealer ; two wholesale dealers make one banker or brewer ; and 
four brewers or bankers make one millionaire; and how- 
ever much exaggeration there might be in this sort of 
thing, no one could deny that we had given colour to 
the theory that England measures the political value of a 
man by his income. The true theory of representation de- 
mands that we should not exclude any sufficiently large 
minority in any constituency whatever where the represen- 
tation is divided, from its rightful proportion of influence ; 
but if we are to succeed in gaining the recognition of this 
right from the great majority of the nation, we must not wil- 
fully and needlessly degrade a great principle by giving it but 
one, and that a plutocratic interpretation. The Government 
are apparently willing to accept anything whatever by way 
of warning and correction from the House of Commons; and 
if anything whatever is to be done with these vague proposi- 
tions, sadly misnamed resolutions, the one on “ plurality of 
votes”? must be at once interpreted in the sense of the 
right of each man to distribute his votes as he pleases, 
which is not only fair to the individual, but secures for 
every other sort of minority the same privilege which it 
gives of course also to a minority of the rich. 





THE “CRISIS” IN ITALY. 

HE gravity of the situation in Italy is, we conceive, over- 
estimated both on the Continent and in England. Neither 
Parisians nor Englishmen allow sufficiently for the cardinal 
truth of Italian politics, that ultimate power rests with the 
Chamber as completely as it does in England with the House 
of Commons. A coup d'etat is no more possible there than here, 
for its only result would be the banishment of the House of 
Savoy, and a dissolution only implies just what it implies at 
home,—that Government cannot carry an important measure 
without further support from the country at large. The 
great proposal made by Baron Ricasoli to separate the Church 
from the State,—a proposal which in England would shake 
down a dozen Ministries before any agreement could be 
reached,—was received in the Italian Parliament with strong 
disfavour. The Clericals opposed it of course, though not 
heartily, because it abolished all the immunities of the 
priesthood, some of which they desire to retain, and the 
Reds because they thought it did not go far enough; but 
the opposition of the majority, who are Moderates, was 
based upon these very intelligible grounds. They held 
that, bond or free, the Church would under the Bill be an 
enormous corporation holding property estimated by officials 
at 60,000,0002., and by statists outside at 72,000,000/. Such 
a power, they argued, could not be safely left at the disposal 
of a Court as yet not reconciled, a Court which, by this very 
Bill, was released from the necessity of submitting its appoint- 
ments to the civil authority. If the Church was to go free it 
must surrender ai/ its property, and thus, by depending upon 
voluntary contributions, replace itself again under lay control. 
The Churches of America, to which Signor Scialoja appealed 
as an example, are under lay influence, laymen being able, in 
the last resort, to dismiss or impoverish the ministry. Catholic 
priests cannot be so dismissed, more especially while the Church 
as a corporation retains 40,000,000/. with which to support its 
servants, All laycontrol istherefore surrendered by the proposal, 
which, again, involves the complete abasement of the only popu- 
lar section of the clergy, the parish curés, who come near the 
people, teach them, marry them, bury them, and absolve them. 
At present the State can protect these men in their tempo- 
ralities, but under the so-called “free” system the curés 
would be the servants of the Bishops, who could not only 
inhibit, but dismiss them. This power being wielded by men 
who are Ultramontanes over men who are not Ultramontanes, 


as 
would be exercised in a spirit of hostility or tyranny, and the 
eurés would, in the end, be unable to preserve the smallest 
parochial independence. The Moderates would prefer th 
English system to this,—to make the cure a freehold,—byt 
in their hearts their real desire is to see the Church reduced 
to an honoured branch of the civil service, liable to the cop. 
trol of Parliament, and subject to the authority of the Crown, 
This could be accomplished by taking all Church property, sell. 
ing it slowly, and placing the cures and Bishops upon the gene~ 
ral list of State stipendiaries. Financially, Scialoja’s measure was 
attacked as extravagant, inasmuch as it surrendered the State 
right over all the Church property, for a price calculated before 
order and commerce had brought the value of land up to its 
natural level. There are Italians who think, possibly with 
reason, that if order could be maintained for twenty years the 
Church property would suffice to pay off the entire debt, a 
great bugbear just now. For these reasons, all of them 
accentuated by a secret belief that the Bill was regarded with 
favour at the Vatican, the majority resolved to vote against 
Scialoja’s proposal. 

While the discontent was at its height, an incident occurred 
which gave the majority a happy opportunity. The Bill, ag 
it happened, was extremely disliked in the Venetian provinces, 
During the long rule of Austria the clergy in Venetia have 
been placed in an exceptional position, hating the Austrians 
as barbarians, but decidedly approving them as supporters of the 
Papacy and obscurantism. As arule, the higher classes among 
them pronounced more or less against the nation, and to the 
general dislike of Italians for the priesthood, a dislike very 
singular both in kind and degree, being based upon ideas not 
altogether religious, was added the special dislike of Venetians 
for all who deserted the national cause. The idea of enfran- 
chising such men caused great excitement, large meetings. 
began to gather, and it was feared that direct attacks might 
be made upow the priesthood. Alarmed at the effect any 
movement against priests as such might have upon the 
Vatican, Baron Ricasoli, who though a genuine Liberal is a 
continental administrator, issued an order prohibiting the 
meetings altogether. His friends say he was within his legal 
power, for although the right of public meeting is authorized 
by the statute, it is provided that its exercise shall be limited by 
laws never yet passed. Under those circumstances a Minister 
has a discretion which in another case would have been granted. 
The Reds, however, were furious, and the Moderates taking ad- 
vantage of their excitement, passed a vote of no confidence by 
136 to104. It then became necessary either to resign or to dis- 
solve, and it was at first expected that the former alternative 
would be selected. There was, however, the usual difficulty 
about a Premier, no man except Ricasoli possessing a work- 
ing majority for ordinary business, and probably two secret 
difliculties. Ricasoli did not really nominate his own Cabinet, 
and would like very well to get rid of half of his colleagues. 
If, however, he retired with them, he could hardly resume 
power immediately as head of a new combination. He is, 
too, in all probability—though of this we have only indirect 
evidence—under distinct engagements with the Vatican to 
carry part of this Bill, namely, the release of the Bishops 
from the Royal authority implied in the oath of allegiance. 
The refusal of the nation to ratify his arrangement would, of 
course, exonerate him from maintaining it, but the nation 
has not refused until it has been consulted through a dissolu- 
tion. He therefore dissolved, and the Continent and the 
Times talk about a crisis in Italy, and we know not what else. 
There is just as much of a crisis as there would be if Parlia- 
ment were dissolved on a Reform Bill, and no more. The 
only difference is that Italy really wants the money which the 
priesthood were to have paid for their emancipation from lay 
control. 

The result of the elections will, we imagine, be simply the 
return of the majority to their seats, and then Ricasoli must 
do one of two things. He must either retire and acknow- 
ledge that the ecclesiastical question is too strong for him, 
as for everybody else; or he must accept the national 
decision and produce a more acceptable measure, say one 
reducing the clergy, as in France, to stipendiaries of the 
State. Being a man personally free from religious prep0s- 
sessions, he will probably choose the latter course, strength- 
ening his Cabinet at the same time by the admission of 
Rattazzi to the Ministry. This person, though regarded 
with strong distrust by the majority of his countrymen, 
has a large following at his back. He is the favourite 
of the King, who likes men to be at once pliant and Pied- 





montese, and Rattazzi is both. He is strong in the bureaus, 
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where his mastery over details, his bureaucratic spirit, and 
his Piedmontese birth induce the officials to adhere to him, 

a he is the chosen representative of the “ Frenchizing ” 
ye always strong in North Italy. Jicasoli’s pet weakness 
eS  adeney to humour the King, arising principally from a 
relief that the Royal authority is needful to Italy, but partly 
from & semi-feudal habit of mind. He is very impatient of 
pureau work, W hich he does not manage to perfection, except 
when he can choose his own agents, and he wants to 
attract the Piedmontese. He may therefore consent to rule 
Rattazzi, instead of letting him rule Italy, and if he does he 
will have for the present a strong Ministry. If he does not, 
the majority must either support him, which, except on this 

yestion of the Church, they are not unwilling to do, or accept 
Rattazzi, as the King will recommend, or produce a man of 
their own, the latter perhaps the most difficult course of the 
three. They have not a man, except perhaps Cialdini, whom 
the King dreads, who could at once manage foreign affairs, and 
direct the Bureaus, and lead the House, and they do not 
make sufficient effort to train one. In any event, however, 
they, and not any individual, will rule Italy, and the Peninsula 
js in no more danger than we are when parties will neither say 
what is be done nor who is to do it. 





THE ANGLICAN COUNCIL. 


THEN a patient who has long been sick hears of a new 
W physician, supposed to be very skilful in his disease, 
there is a new impulse for 2 moment given to his vitality, 
and that sanguine spirit, which seldom deserts us while we 
live, springs up for the new experiment. Any one who has 
heard the deliberations of Convocation on the proposal to 
summon a great Anglican Council, must have felt with some 
amusement and more pity that this hope in a new spiritual 
experiment on a grand scale, is the secret motive which gives 
so eager and almost feverish a form to the wish of many of 
our clergy for what Dr. Jebb assures us will be “in a moral 
sense” a great Anglican Council, able to enunciate doctrines 
with an authoritative, though with no legaily binding voice, 
and to put ina grand protest against the Papal corruptions 
of the Roman Church. This is, we are persuaded, the true 
root of the demand for the big Conference which will have 
precisely as much, and precisely as little, authority as the 
Church Congress assembled last autumn at York. The clergy 
are not easy in their minds about much of the theology which 
so many learned men are now disputing, and which it has 
recently devolved on the Bishops of Capetown and Grahams- 
town to uphold. They have an impression,—somewhat 
similar to that which Mr. Gilbert in one of his curious lunacy 
stories has attributed to an otherwise sane patient, that eter- 
nity may be “concentrated” by a certain concentric arrange- 
ment of clocks,—that if you could get 144 Bishops of the 
Anglican Church with their attendant clergy together in London, 
a true theology would be so concentrated that people would at 
last believe it implicitly. You can see this idea running through 
all the eager speeches in Convocation, and especially animating 
the excessive disinclination which is shown to summon laymen 
of the Colonial Church to join in the Council’s deliberations. 
Laymen are not often now theologians ; laymen would not 
enter into many of the refined dogmatic discussions ; laymen 
would contribute, not to concentrate theology, but to scatter 
it, to penetrate it with human difficulties and doubts. The mere 
idea of laymen horrifies the more eager advocates of the 
Anglican Council. The Rev. James Wayland Joyce, Proctor 
for the Diocese of Hereford, said in his somewhat windy 
fervour on Thursday, in the Lower House of Convocation, 
that to summon laymen to the Council would be “ with matri- 
cidal hand to stab their mother to the heart,” and implored 
the Lower House to summon a Synod, “not like that of 
Geneva, or of Dort, or of Zurich,” but convened on the prin- 
ciples of the Council of Jerusalem, where sat St. James ; or of 
Carthage, where sat St. Cyprian; or of that which sent Gregory 
of Nyssa to Constantinople,—by all which the reverend 
and excited ecclesiastic meant merely to express his opinion 
that a layer of laymen in the Anglican Council for which he 
longs, would destroy all its sacred character, and render its 
theological judgments of no account. And though no doubt 
there are a number of more moderate Churchmen in favour 
of associating laymen with Churchmen in all the dogmatic and 
other functions of the proposed Council, yet these are not really 
at the heart of the movement. Only those theologians who 
Wish to see laymen overawed by the Council, not participators 
in it, really yearn for this episcopal demonstration against 











heresy. The secret hope of the party of zeal is not for con- 
sultation and deliberation, but for a formidable display of 
dogmatic authority. They do not want to learn from the 
experience of others, but to elicit a grand declaration in 
favour of their own cherished views. They confess that on 
Inspiration and Eternal punishments they would like to 
declare the doctrine of the Church. And the Council once 
assembled, they will probably go further, and “ confront,” as 
they say, the Church of Rome, no less than Dissent, with bold 
enunciations of the Church’s true theology, and the reasons 
why she cannot assent to Roman corruptions. It is a bold 
experiment for a grave crisis. If the Council can be got 
together and laymen excluded, something may really be 
effected, it is thought, towards overcoming doubt and con- 
firming wavering faith. 

It is quite true, indeed, that many of the soberer clergy 
welcome this Anglican Conference,—for they do not all call it 
* Council,”—for reasons which seem more modest. For 
example, the shrewd old Archdeacon of Bucks, Archdeacon 
Randall, insisted on the consolation of a Conference to the 
bewildered and puzzled Colonial Churches, which have only 
just discovered that the Crown and State have cast them 
off, while yet denying to them real freedom. They are, he 
said, no longer in the position of the house-dog, who wears a 
collar, the badge of servitude, in return for food and shelter 
and a warm place by the kitchen fire, for, though kicked out 
of the house, they are expected to wear the collar still. And he 
seems to think a little quiet conference with the house-dogs 
still comfortably lying by the kitchen fire, on the unpleasant 
anomaly of the position of the exiles, may smooth the great- 
ness of their way for them, and perhaps help them to discern 
how best to slip the collar off their necks. But it is only too 
clear that shrewd men like Archdeacon Randall, and zealous 
men like Archdeacon Mackenzie (Archdeacon of Nottingham) 
who advocate the Council as a new impulse to missionary 
enterprise, do not really give expression to the motive which 
is likely to set so troublesome and expensive a machinery as 
this in motion. If a little soothing consultation, on the position 
of our Colonial Churches, or even a missionary assembly of 
the highest dignity and on the greatest conceivable scale, 
were the only ends in view, the clergy would all feel that to 
summon the Bishops from the ends of the earth and leave all 
the colonial dioceses denuded for many months,—most of 
them probably for a year,—of their government, would be 
using a steam-engine—very much needed for driving 
trains —to crack nuts. Instructed lay deputies would 
answer either purpose as well, and the latter purpose bet- 
ter. Instead of being anxious to exclude laymen, the ad- 
vocates for such a scheme would rather deprecate the sum- 
mons of Bishops or of any of the higher clergy for such a 
purpose. And it is evident that those who advance reasons 
of this kind are really rather making to themselves rea- 
sons for acquiescing in a scheme which it looks indifferent 
and almost heretical to oppose, than urging any at all 
commensurate with the object in view. The clergy who 
really yearn for the Anglican Council, are those who do not 
want either a friendly chat or an executive deliberation on 
missionary affairs, but who hope for a new dogmatic era to 
commence with it. Dr. Jebb dropped out almost involuntarily, 
in speaking of the enormous value of this ** Council in a moral 
sense,” that it was rendered needful by the “ distressing cir- 
cumstances ”’ of our time, in enumerating which he mentioned 
‘the Royal supremacy’ as apparently uppermost in his 
thoughts, though he did not, perhaps, absolutely specify it as 
one of those distressing circumstances. And it will be found 
that all those who speak and think of the proposed Council 
with real enthusiasm, are really brooding over the hope of 
declarations of doctrine which shall be ‘ morally ” authorita- 
tive for the Church, though they cannot be legally enforced. 

Now, if this be the view,—and we are quite persuaded that 
this is the view,—of the real promoters in England of this 
Council,—those who give any real impulse to the movement, 
we believe that the Council will be purely mischievous. It 
will,—especially without the assistance of laymen,—tend to 
foster a whole world of unreal notions in the minds of a class 
already quite unreal enough, and it will delay, perhaps by years, 
that thorough mutual understanding between clerical and lay 
thought which is the first essential of modern Christian faith. 
As the Dean of Westminster said in his admirable speech of 
Wednesday, the steps of the old Zcumenical Councils were 
“ marked by crime and sin.” And in all probability the steps 
of any new one will be marked by folly, and by gross ignorance 
of human nature. For our own parts, we have not, and never 
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have had, the least sympathy with the anti-theological spirit 
of the present day. We believe theology to be the greatest 
of all the subjects of human thought, the most powerful in its 
influence on action, the most satisfying to the insatiable thirst 
of the spirit. But no one who knows the English clergy and 
the English laity well can be ignorant that the great danger 
of theology is the chasm between the two,—the disposition of 
the priests to go on dreaming that they are in the Middle Ages, 
and the consequent disposition of the laity to believe theology 
a science which died out with Luther. If we are to give 
theology once more its true weight in England, the clergy 
should persuade themselves that they will never know more of 
God without knowing a little more of man,—not simply of 
women, and farmers, and agricultural labourers, with whom 
religion means deference to the teaching of their priests, but of 
the deepest and most eager thoughts around them which have 
burst the bonds of theological definition without the clergy 
knowing it, and which can teach a great deal more to the profes- 
sional theologians than the professional theologians can teach 
in return, This proposed Anglican Council is altogether a 
mischievous move. Legally, as everybody admits, it will be 
nothing in the world,—mere conversation. Morally and 
spiritually it will be pure evil, fostering the clergy in a blind 
reliance on dogmatic distinctions, many of which are to the 
laity a mere far-off sound, and some at least of which might 
yet be brought home to educated men’s intellects and hearts, 
if the clergy would but believe that God is as truly present 
with the best intellect of the present day as He was with that 
of St. Augustine or Justin Martyr, and far more than He was 
with that of the feeble Lactantius, the hierarchical Cyprian, or 
“the gross and fierce Tertullian.” 





MR. HARDY’S BILL. 


E owe an apology to Mr. Gathorne Hardy, and have the 
greatest possible pleasure in making one. The sketch 

of his Bill for the management of the Metropolitan Poor 
which oozed out before its production in Parliament was 
defective, so defective as to suggest the idea that it was issued 
to soothe parochial self-love, and seemed wretchedly weak. 
The Bill itself is not weak, but a wise and cautious measure, 
which, with trifling improvements in detail, may be made to 
produce a vast amount of good with a very small disturbance 
of existing arrangements, and which will pave the way for a 
symmetrical and centralized administration of the metropolitan 
poor. Mr. Hardy introduces, a little too cautiously, but still 
unmistakably, three new principles, each with a germ of 
growth in it. First of all, he confers on the Central Board, 
that is, on a responsible Minister, the right of improving all 
Beards of Guardians within London, by nominating a certain 
proportion of their number from among the Justices of 
the Peace and householders paying more than a hundred a 
year. The Board is enabled in fact to introduce among 
Guardians that element of cultivation and wealth which 
the mode of election established by the Poor Law was 
intended to secure, but which it has utterly failed to 
admit. A little green is to be put into the tea, just 
to give it clearness and flavour. The milkmen and petty 
tradesmen are still to retain their majority, but are not to 
have so complete a monopoly of administration as they possess 
at present. Mr. Hardy suggests that one-third will be a suf- 
ficient infusion, but we should strongly recommend him to 
take power to nominate one-half, and to abolish in return his 
very high qualification. Young doctors, curates, retired officers, 
and unemployed gentlemen generally will make excellent guar- 
dians, and it is well to retain the right of representing the 
workmen, who already manage a system of out-door relief as 
wide as that of the Poor Law. The House will not refuse him 
any proportion he pleases to take, so it be not more than half, 
and his nominees may get tired of being invariably blustered 
down. This improvement goes to the very root of the matter, 
and failure on this point will ruin his measure—will perhaps 
ultimately compel Parliament to abolish the appearance of 
local self-government, and administer the law through paid 
and responsible officials. It will be convenient to avoid that, 
if possible, because as the rates must be levied by popular bodies 
it is well that they should also expend them, and the way 
to avoid it is to make sure of satisfactory guardians. London 
is so weary of the present men that they will find few hearty 
defenders ; but if an argument is wanted for the change, it can 
easily be found in English constitutional practice. In making 
half the Guardians, or say two-fifths, nominees, Mr. Hardy 


= to see before it acts that it has public opinion Upon its 
Then a clause is introduced under which the ch, of 
the very sick, the infirm, the lunatics, the children, ma, 
be taken altogether out of the hands of the Guardians 
The parishes will still pay for most of them, a matter upon 
which much misapprehension exists, but they may be deprived 
of the direct management. London is to be divided into dig. 
tricts by the Poor Law Board, and in each district an Asylum 
will be created, into which “the sick, insane, or infirm, or other 
class or classes of the poor” are to be admitted, subject to 
orders to be prepared by the Board. Each asylum will be 
governed by a body of Managers, with corporate powers, who 
like the Guardians, will be partly elected and partly appointed 
by the Board. The elective members will, however, not be 
elected by ratepayers, but will be chosen by the Guardians 
from among themselves and the 100/. householders, and are 
as Mr. Hardy suggests, to have a majority of two-thirds; the 
remainder he nominates himself. The Managers have all the 
powers of Guardians, but must appoint as many officers and pay 
them such salaries as the Poor Law Board directs—a provision 
which will, we trust, be so used as to secure that the masters or 
governors of the Asylums shall be either clergymen, doctors, 
or retired officers, men who will forbid cruelty and secure dis. 
cipline. The main work of each district, and especially the 
work in which consideration and kindliness are as needful ag 
economy, will fall to these Managers, and it would be as well, 
we think, if they had been appointed Dispensary Commit. 
tees for out-door relief, separate bodies of that kind being 
almost sure to clash; but there may be a reason for this arrange. 
ment still unexplained. Under the Bill the Dispensary Com. 
mittees are to be appointed by the Guardians without the in. 
tervention of the State. The children, again, are taken out of 
the workhouses, and placed in schools to be managed like the 
Asylums, and might, we should imagine, have been placed 
under the same authority, the multiplication of Boards being 
a nuisance, leading only to confusion. These Managers, 
Dispensary Committees, and district School Boards will all 
obtain their funds from the Guardians by requisition, and will 
control among them a large body of the poor. In fact, if the 
powers given by the Bill were pushed to their extreme length, 
only the able-bodied poor, 2,889 in number, and the casuals 
would remain under the direct supervision of the Guardians, 
who might be reduced very discreetly, but very decisively, 
into an electoral body, with power to oppress only paupers 
who benefit by oppression—the able-bodied and the casuals. 
And, lastly, Mr. Hardy, while refusing to equalize London 
rates, creates a “common fund,” upon which, as opinion de- 
velops, all charges may gradually be thrown. At present he 
only places upon it the maintenance of lunatics, of fever and 
small-pox patients, of children and casuals, the expense of 
medical comforts, and the salaries of medical officers, chap- 
lains, relieving officers, masters, matrons, nurses and porters, 
say about 60,000/. a year. If the system works well, the 
charges of the Infirmaries may next be added, and then the 
cost of the workhouse inmates, and then the ground will be 
clear for formalizing the principle which will be already 
adopted in practice. The Managers will then be supreme, 
and the administration of the London Poor will have been 
transferred from Guardians elected by the householders to 
Managers partly nominated, partly elected by a double elec- 
tion,—managers winnowed, as it were, from among the 
Guardians and the hundred-pound householders. That may 
prove a good working system, one calculated to secure equal 
taxation and scientific management, without offending too 
violently the English prejudice or conviction in favour of 
local self-government. Meanwhile the Bill secures at once 
a higher class of administrators to manage the very 
sick, the lunatics, and the children; to regulate in-door 
medical relief, and to supervise and pay the officials, on 
whom so very much must always depend. That is a great 
result to obtain without a revolutionary change, at an out- 
lay of only 400,000/.; and Mr. Hardy deserves the highest 
credit for a moderation which it is clear, from every clause of 
his Bill, is not weakness. 
It is probable, from all indications, that the Bill will be 
passed without serious opposition, but we trust some member 
will take the opportunity to elicit the opinion of the House 
upon equal rating, Apart altogether from the inherent in- 
justice of the system of Poor Law rating,—a system which taxes 
the grocer whose rent is equal to half his income as it taxes 
the Belgravian, whose rent is not a twentieth of his annual 





does but create an Upper House strong enough to compel the 


outlay ;—the inequality of the rates throws the charge of 
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created in one parish on to another. The wealth 
made in Poplar goes to Kensington, but Kensington will 
bear no portion of the poverty made in Poplar. Speaking 
broadly, East London exists for the benefit of West London, 
but West London will do nothing for the benefit of 
East London. When the Thames Embankment has to 
be built or Hamilton Place thrown open everybody has 
to pay; but when bread has to be given to the poor every- 
body pays but the rich. ‘‘ You want,” said a clever man the 
other day, “to plunder the Grosvenors to relieve the shop- 
keepers of Shoreditch,” but the truth is the wealth of the 
Grosvenor family comes from the growth of London as a 
whole, not of their own estate merely. It is argued that a 

neral management would be sure to waste a common fund, 
but that objection is only true if the rich are deprived of their 
share in the general management. The most economical 
bodies in England are quarter sessions, and the “ aristocratic ’ 
Vestry of Marylebone immensely reduced the taxation pre- 
viously spent by the “democratic” one. It may be that Mr. 
Hardy was wise for the present not to risk the resistance of the 
rich, but we would just warn them that there is a measure 
which would hurt them a great deal more than equality. The 
ressure on the poorer districts is becoming excessive, and 
unless relieved they may chance to request that the poor-rate 
shall be levied like the income-tax, the hundred-pound house- 
holder paying a shilling in the pound, where the ten-pound 


householder pays sixpence. 


verty 





THE EMPEROR'S SPEECH. 


HE changed position of the French Empire is visible 
throughout the Emperor’s Speech. There is apology in 
every line, often true, always able, but still apology; and 
there is also a fretfulness which tempts the Emperor to 
menaces so little concealed that the Speech will send down 
the funds on half the Bourses of Europe. Napoleon knows 
well that the rise of Prussia, the failure in Mexico, the evacua- 
tion of Rome, the reorganization of the Army are all subjects 
upon which the judgment of his people is opposed to his own, 
and on each he offers an explanation so carefully studied that 
it sometimes conceals the most patent facts, on each he 
finishes with a more or less open threat. His proud, self-con- 
fident frankness has disappeared. Ten years ago the Emperor 
would have said he quitted Mexico because his people were 
not willing to fight America, and that their unwillingness was 
wise. To-day he calls his retreat “spontaneous,” and hints, 
without asserting, that had the United States menaced him 
he would have prolonged the occupation. ‘The Government 
of the United States comprehended that want of conciliation 
would have prolonged the occupation, and embittered rela- 
tions which for the welfare of both countries should remain 
friendly.” The Americans are not likely to be gratified by 
the additional hint that the restoration of the Union, 
which really caused the evacuation of Mexico, was part 
of “an inauspicious concurrence of circumstances.” Ten 
years ago he would have affirmed that he believed the 
unity of Italy necessary to order, that he knew his people 
to be opposed to his views, but that “they would understand 
him yet.” To day he destroys the vast popularity he has 
acquired among Italians—a popularity which did not forbid 
grumbling, but which was very real—and makes of all 
Italians secret foes by saying, “If some demagogic conspira- 
cies should audaciously seek to threaten the temporal power 
of the Holy See, Europe, I do not doubt, would not per- 
mit the accomplishment of an event which would cause 
such great perturbation in the Catholic world.” The 
thrill of wrath which will pass through Italy as Italians 
read that sentence, which condemns North and South to per- 
petual separation, and seems to perpetuate the most hateful of 
existing tyrannies, will secure one great result for Europe. 

It will end at once and for ever the Napoleonic project of 
federating the Latin races under the headship of France. As 
to Prussia, the Emperor is more frank, but not less fretful. 
He boasts that France without arming a soldier or moving a 
regiment stopped Prussia at the gate of Vienna, which is true ; 
quotes his uncle to show that the unity of Germany was pre- 
destined by Fate, and is, therefore, not his fault, which is non- 
Sense ; and adds, “ the greatness of the Empire of Austria is 
indispensable to the general equilibrium,” which will be under- 
stood in Berlin to mean that he accepts the alliance of Vienna. 
Tn every sentence about foreign affairs there is an apology and 
& menace, and the new tone of the Speech culminates in the 
defence for Army reorganization. ‘The Empire is Peace,” said 


Napoleon, as he mounted the throne. ‘The influence of a 
nation,” says Napoleon after fifteen years of sovereignty, 
“depends upon the number of men it is able to put under 
arms '’—a doctrine which, if accepted, means that the “age 
of conquest ” is not “ over,” that the ruinous competition of 
armaments must continue until every man in Europe is a 
drilled soldier. “I notice,” said the man who made Prussia, 
that God is usually on the side of the big battalions.” Italy 
enraged, Prussia ordered to leave Austria alone, the Union 
told that her victory was “ inauspicious” for France, the 
world warned in plain terms that Napoleon wi// arm,—no 
speech so dangerous as this has been uttered in Europe for 
fifteen years. “ Foreign relations,” says the Emperor, “are all 
satisfactory.” ‘Our connection with England becomes daily 
more intimate,” and, therefore, I double my Army. ‘ Prussia 
seeks to avoid everything which might arouse French suscep- 


| tibilities,” but must avoid weakening Austria, too; “Russia is 


not disposed to separate her policy in the East from that of 
France ;” Austria is the same, and, therefore, as everything is 
peaceful, “the influence of a nation depends upon the number 
of men it is able to put under arms.” 

No compensation is offered for all these disturbing hints in 
the way of additional liberties for France. As a matter of 
fact, we believe the decree of 11th January will be interpreted 
in a sense liberal beyond expectation, but the Speech does not 
aflix that interpretation. On the contrary, the Emperor offers 
his cordial thanks to the majority of the Corps Législatif, who 
have supported the Absolutist régime, and trusts it will con- 
tinue ‘to disdain the dangerous Utopias and excitements of 
parties,”"—in other words, to obey orders emanating from him- 
self. That is not liberty as Frenchmen understand it, any 
more than universal armament is peace as understood in 
Great Britain. 


AN ECCLESIASTICAL WEDNESDAY IN PARLIAMENT. 


EDNESDAY is in some sense a specially interesting day in 

the House of Commons. It is not often a party day. It 

is seldom a day on which any member comes down with what Mr. 
Whiteside, speaking of Mr. Gladstone, once called * his oratorical 
face on.” ‘The House meets at noon, and noon is too early for 
oratory. The proximity to breakfast and indigestion, the anti- 
cipation of grave political dinner parties at a later hour, the 
atmosphere of business still lingering about the mercantile and 
legal members who interrupt their duties in the City or the Law 
Courts in order to attend,—all these things diminish the tendency 
to oratory. Then the absence of so many members at their morning 
avocations slightly depresses the remainder, and throws over the 
House something of the sombre aspect which those unfortunate 
young gentlemen in a school whose parents wish them to learn 
drawing, or some other accomplishment, during the Wednesday 
half-holiday of their comrades, are apt to wear. In the Wed- 
nesday House of Commons, Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Hadfield, Mr. 
Beresford Hope, and other celebrated masters in various 
branches of ecclesiastical accomplishments, attend specially for 
the benefit of those members whose constituencies wish them 
to be specially instructed in Church policy. And the tendency of 
these admirable men’s instructions i8 sometimes depressing. Still 
there is a special instruction and amusement in the semi-ecclesias- 
tical debates, which we ascribe to this cause,—that the minds of 
honourable members are seen in a somewhat more individual light 
when they are released from party ties, and subjected to that 
peculiar but very variously operating stimulus which the con- 
sciousness of opposing, or supporting, or criticizing, or in any way 
affecting the interests of the Church and the clergy, generates in 
the nature of ordinary Britons. Some men become more cynical, 
others more solemn, others, again, more eager, others specially 
conciliatory and suave, when the interests of the Church are 
touched. But all are apt to take a manner and a tone of their 
own, slightly different from their party manner and party tone, in 
speaking on these subjects. Last Wednesday was semi-ecclesias- 
tical. ‘The debate (which is almost always more abbreviated by the 
newspaper reporters on Wednesday than on any other day, we sup- 
pose because there is more time to report it in) was rather a lively 
one, on a question of considerable interest to the metropolis. A great 
London estate about Moorfields, which once endowed the Finsbury 
Prebend of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the freehold of which, after the 
expiration of a very long lease, is falling in in the course of this 
year, has for some time been administered by the Ecclesiastical 
Commission for the diminution of the spiritual destitution of 





England at large. But the falling in of this lease will raise the 
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value of the property from some 6,000/. or 8,000/. a year to| air of a Commissioner who felt that after the Commission bag 
50,000/. or 60,0007. a year, and the object of the Bill, the second | taken the trouble to form plans for an unembarrassed additional 
reading of which was moved by Mr. Ayrton, M.P. for the Tower | income of 60,000/. a year, to rob them of half of it by dictat. 
Hamlets, on Wednesday, was to appropriate, for the present, half | ing other arrangements was objectionable, unbusiness-like, and 
of the future income to the spiritual destitution of the metro- | scarcely the proposal of a prosperous man. He did not say much 
polis alone, leaving only half to swell the common fund of | and what he did say was in the tone of a man quite unalarmed, 
the Ecclesiastical Commission for the spiritual destitution of the | who saw that his opponent was scarcely the sort of person to win, 
nation at large. And Mr. Ayrton’s Bill proposed to apply the | But he gave an air of business to the scheme of the Ecclesiag. 
half thus secured to the metropolis to pay salaries of new | tical Commissioners, and an air of revolution and chaos to 
curates wanted in the metropolis, instead of spending it in| the proposal of Mr. Ayrton to saddle any part of that fund 
aid of the poorer livings of private patrons, as the Ecclesi-| with a special obligation. Mr. Leeman, Liberal member for the 
astical Commission has been doing chiefly of late. The|City of York, in seconding the amendment, produced q still 
second reading of the Bill was resistel by members of the | greater impression in favour of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
Ecclesiastical Commission, who had long been counting on|by explaining in sagacious, honest, rather broad Yorkshire 
this great wind-fall, and had laid their plans so as to use it | accents, that York, like London, had contributed great endow. 
in their own way,—which plans would be thrown out by any | ments to the common fund of the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
Act compelling them to apply one-half specially to metropoli- | without (hitherto) taking any advantage from the common fund, 
tan curacies. The controversy was warm, and in many cases} but humbly waited profoundly trusting the beneficence and jp. 
very characteristically carried on. tegrity of the Commission for help in the future,—which would 
Mr. Ayrton, who opened the case on behalf of the metropolis, | be indefinitely postponed by the success of this selfish claim of 
is one of the very ablest speakers in Parliament, though for some | London to an exclusive right to so large a sum. The spectacle of 
reason or other he carries but little weight there ;—perhaps because | a fresh, hearty Yorkshireman humbly looking to the Ecclesiastical 
he is a man whose speeches bristle with moral pins and needles. | Commission ‘‘as the eyes of a servant look to the hand of his 
His tone has always a shade of superciliousness in it. A month or | master, and the eyes of a maiden to the hand of her mistress,” 
two ago, at the great Reform meeting at St. James’s Hall, he could | till it have mercy upon him, produced a great effect upon the 
not refrain from running a pin into the Queen herself,—express- | House, even though it did gleam out accidentally from his speech 
ing his regret that her grief should render her oblivious of the duty | that if the spiritual destitution of York was great, it was not for 
of herself watching the procession of working men which had that | want of a plethora of York clergy. 
day passed near her palace; and then, after this little prick for| ‘hen came Mr. Beresford Hope to the rescue of Mr. Ayrton, with 
Her Majesty, he administered another to the working men, | his usual odd intonation ascending and descending in runs and jerks, 
by remarking that many, no doubt, had been kept away from | his strange gestures, and rather dry unction. He spoke of the Eccle- 
it by their love of industry and their attachment to home. When | siastical Commission as doing a great deal of good by “an infi- 
Mr. Ayrton speaks on an ecclesiastical subject, you see that | nite series of small injustices.” He was, of course, in favour of the 
the stimulus which it applies to him is rather specially administered | local appropriation of local wealth,—especially in the case of Lon- 
to his cynical side. The tendency of ecclesiastical riches to fall | don, where he-described the state of the poor with an accent that 
into the hands of greedy men was particularly brought before him | would have been horror if Mr. Hope could be anything but 
by the history of this property. ‘The long lease just expiring was | quaint, and he ended by an earnest but grotesquely mannered 
a lease to the Corporation of London, the freehold remainder of | exhortation to the House to make a great effort to teach the 
which was at one time very near being bought in by the Corpo- | population of this vast metropolis ‘‘ to love God and hate sin.” 
ration, so that it would have been lost for ever to the Church. | Mr. Powell, the Conservative member for Cambridge, strengthened 
It was a circumstance, said Mr. Ayrton, in his most cynical tone, | but little, by his thick voice and heavy manner, the case of the 
‘“‘ which might alinost be called providential,” that though a day | Commissioners. Mr. Locke, the member for Southwark, though 
had been fixed for that transfer, the officer of the Corporation who | less able, and heavier than Mr. Ayrton, gave expression toa 
was to have officiated on the occasion had eaten and drunk so | more weighty and franker indignation at the actual administra- 
much that he was unable to perform his duty. ‘Ie sickened, | tion of the common fund of the Commission so as to re- 
lost his appetite, and died "—(perhaps, as the poet Gray said, in | fuse the poorest districts precisely because they were in 80 
something very like Mr. Ayrton’s spirit, of a Cambridge divine, | much need that they could not raise a penny for themselves. 
going to his grave ‘ with five fine mackerel—large and full of roe | Mr. Goldney, Conservative member for Chippenham, in a chatty 
—in his belly; they say he made a very good end”); and | and common-sense manner defended the application of local money 
‘‘happily,” added Mr. Ayrton, “ the Finsbury Estate was pre- to local wants; Mr. Alderman Lusk, with his canny Scotch 
served to the Church, and did not become a fund for | manner, and Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, tumbling over his own 
supplying additional eating and drinking to the distinguished | words from off-handedness rather than haste, succeeded each 
body who managed the municipal affairs of the City of London.” | other in advocating the claims of London’s spiritual destitution to 
Mr. Ayrton commented with peculiar acrimony on the Ecclesiastical | a portion at least of this mass of London wealth; Mr. Crawford 
Commission for making it a condition that their grants in aid of | lent his high local reputation to the same demand ; nor did Mr. 
livings should only be given where private benefactors had first | Henderson, the Liberal member for Durham, who had obtained 
raised as much, or nearly as much,—an arrangement by which the | all he wanted for his own county by means of special clauses ap- 
very poorest places were entirely deprived of all aid from the Com- propriating local Church wealth arising from mines to the advan- 
mission, while the aid which was given went to increase the value | tage of the miners, effect much by his resistance. It was when 
of a living which the private patron might at once sell, at the| Mr. Austin Bruce, the last Liberal Vice-President of the Poor 
increased value given to it by the grant of the Commissioners, Mr. | Law Board, chosen specially to soothe the intense local irritations 
Ayrton attacked in his most satirical manner the claim of the Com- | which his predecessor, Mr. Lowe, had been chosen specially to excite, 
mission to the whole income of the Finsbury Estate, founded on the | rose, and with his most sympathetic manner said he could neither 
ground that they had for some years back been pleased to construct | wonder in the least at the London demand, nor consent to the 
their plans on the hypothesis that they should have this income ; | introduction of a principle which would throw the whole scheme of 
and he set against this solemn claim of the Ecclesiastical Commis- | the Ecclesiastical Commission into disorder, that the cause seemed 
sioners to have their anticipatory dreams fulfilled the recom-| lost. Mr. Austin Bruce suggested a compromise,—that the Com- 
mendation of a Committee of the House of Lords in 1859, that | mission should receive power to appoint curates wherever press of 
this income when it fell in should be specially applied to relieve | population rendered curates needful, but without any appropriation 
the moral destitution of the metropolis. Mr. Ayrton sat down | of the fund to a single spot, and pressed Mr. Ayrton in such a bene- 
after a very able speech, in which, however, he had contrived to | volent and impressive manner to accept this compromise, that we 
make himself as unpleasant to the Ecclesiastical Commission as | almost expected to see Mr. Ayrton’s cynical humour melt. But it 
he well could. He evidently regarded the Commission as a com- | did not. Mr. Mowbray, the Judge-Advocate, and Mr. Henley added 
fortable body, with no sort of real feeling for spiritual destitu- | their entreaties and the authority of their official experience to Mr. 
tion, who only wished to make the partially comfortable clergy | Austin Bruce's in vain. Mr. Hadfield, who spoke from the lofty 
wholly comfortable, but cared nothing for the miserable millions | ground of religious pity for State endowments, and improved the oc- 
to whom benefit of clergy is wholly unknown. Mr. Howes, | casion on behalf of the Voluntary principle byremarking that State- 
Conservative member for East Norfolk, himself a member of the | endowed churches were always in deeper trouble than Voluntary 
Feclesiastical Commission, and a curious contrast to Mr. Ayr- | churches, did not add much to Mr. Ayrton’s chances by compas- 
ton, rose to move the second reading for that day six months. | sionately promising him his vote in language in which the vener- 
He was not solemn in manner, but had the cut~- and - dried | able member's aspirates were, as usual, somewhat irregularly dis- 
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tributed. Mr. Ayrton was never more vigorous than in his reply. 
His cut and thrust were only a little too rapid, and delivered 
with the manner of a man expecting defeat and thirsting for 
revenge. He remarked that all his opponents had carried their own 
special local exceptions to the plans of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, before combining against the most exceptional case of all,— 
the casé of the London poor. ‘The Durham members had carried 
their mining clauses. Mr. Henley had advocated last session a pri- 
vat2 exception of his own. The Poor Knights of Windsor had been 
made an exception, but poor knights at Windsor were of course 
considered with more favour than miserable London roughs and 
wretched London paupers. He indignantly refused Mr. Bruce’s 
and Mr. Mowbray’s proposed compromise, and concluded one of 
the ablest replies we ever heard in the House of Commons, with a 
taunt at the Ecclesiastical Commission for their zeal in augment- 
ing the value of private livings at the public expense. The 
Speaker, in putting the question, said the Noes had it. Physically 
speaking he was wrong. The Ayes were more numerous and 
energetic. But the Speaker judged morally. ‘The leaders on both 
sides had opposed Mr. Ayrton. Only the free lances of the 
Conservative and Radical parties had joined the metropolitan 
members in supporting him. And official people don’t cry out 
“ Aye.” The Speaker was quite right in a moral point of view, 
for the amendment was carried by a majority of 34,—87 to 55. 





MONDAY’S PROCESSION. 

fIVHE “Demonstration” of the 11th inst. was, as a demonstra- 

tion, a failure, but the procession afforded some curious 
illustrations of the competence aud incompetence of Englishmen 
for getting scenic effect out of crowds. The first requisite for an 
imposing procession is that it shall march well, and military critics 
will tell you this is the one thing a crowd can never do. It can. 
Every observer who has recorded his impressions of the proces- 
gion of Monday has remarked how steady the ranks were, how 
swift the march, how easily every mistake was rectified, and to 
the writer, watching the procession as it swept along Portland 
Place, this was the feature of the scene. Portland Place is one of 
the broadest thoroughfares in London, and most of the Leaguers 
had already marched many miles. Yet they swept along at an 
extraordinary pace without allowing the line to swerve, going 
a3 straight as if between barricades. ‘This was the more re- 
markable, because a procession only six broad looks in so wide a 
street too thin, a mere ribbon, which one expects every moment 
to sway from side to side. The regularity, too, was not of the 
military kind. ‘The mass of feet did not come all to the ground 
together, nor was there that we could see an attempt at maintain- 
ing equal length of step throughout the ranks. ‘The march of the 
people was to the march of soldiers as the odd run which ladies’ 
horses are sometimes taught is to a good hack’s trot, but it was 
quick, free from confusion, and obviously easy to those who were 
marching, many of whom, we must add, had not the slightest 
assistance from music, and were advancing under a stiff breeze, 
which almost blew the banners out of their ensigns’ hands. ‘Three 
weeks’ steady drill would have made those men into fifteen very 
effective regiments. Discipline in the sense of obedience, too, was 
very perfect. A few farriers acting as orderlies transmitted 
all the orders required. English travellers in America often 
notice how readily Americans bear with assumption from the 
nominees they have just raised to office, and that spirit is, we 
suspect, latent in the English masses also. Great surprise has 
been expressed at the quietness with which the crowd in ‘Trafal- 
gar Square took a sharp dose of bullying from somebody in a 
scarf, but the feeling of the crowd was that his proper business 
just then was to bully. What else had they given him a scarf 
for? Watch the officers at a Foresters’ féte, or the stewards, or 
whatever they are called, at a Trades’ celebration, or the gang- 
masters on a job of earthwork, and you will see why it was possi- 
ble to extemporize an American Army. ‘There is, we suspect, 
Somewhere a latent capacity for organization among us, which 
the middle class cannot elicit, but which may yet produce 
results pleasant and unpleasant. Those fifteen thousand men 
could have been got into or out of Hyde Park—the Duke's 
pons asinorum for General officers—at the double, and without the 
smallest difficulty, as easily as drilled Frenchmen, 

On the other hand, the Leaguers, with all their speed, and re- 
gularity, and obedience, contrived not to be imposing. A French 
crowd organized up to marching point would have been in its way 
a dangerous looking object, but this crowd never looked, or could 
have looked, dangerous at all. ‘There was a comic element in it, 





of concealing all feeling uader a clumsy joke came out strongly, 
more especially in the ‘“‘ banners.” For scenic effect, when the 
effect wanted is solemnity, banners as Englishmen understand 
them, hideous oblongs of red, blue, or yellow silk, stretched between 
poles too heavy for them and their bearers, are always blunders, 
but banners with semi-comic or punning mottoes are ruinous. 
They create a laugh, and tempt the outsiders into a cross fire of 
chaff, which washes away at once any semblance of meaning from 
the procession. The comedy in itself was bad, never rising 
beyond a pun on Mr. Bright’s name or Mr. Lowe's, but if it had 
been good it would have been out of place. Fifteen thousand 
well built men, marching in silence rapidly to any given point, 
will always produce an effect which banners, and serio-comic 
threats, and absurdities like the Adullamite cab with a telescope 
on the top of it, only serve to destroy. An Italian would, we 
think, have perceived that, but the workmen’s leaders in London 
did not, and the half earnest humour natural to all Teutons had 
full play. So had pipes. It is quite possible, of course, for a 
man with a pipe in his mouth to be intensely in earnest, but 
it is quite impossible to look so, and the object of a demon- 
stration is not to be, but to look. Certainly a fourth of the 
Leaguers in Portland Place had pipes in their mouths, and if they 
had been marching to take a Bastille they could not have looked 
determined. As it was, they looked simply good-tempered. 
There was no levity and no particular seriousness, the prevailing 
expression being that of men who are doing a bit of work which 
they quite intend to do, but which they do not dislike. The only 
flash of anger we saw was caused by a coachman who attempted 
to cross the line of march in the teeth of a policeman’s warning, 
and managed to attract the attention of the marching men. A 
sort of growl not pleasant to hear warned him to desist, but the 
next moment the men who gave it were patting a huge dog, who 
walked up to the edge of the living ribbon with the most 
palpable and comic expression of intense curiosity. On reflec- 
tion he did not approve the procession, but did not see his 
way clearly to stop it, and lay down, watching it vigilantly 
about a yard off, in the attitude of Landseer’s lions, with his 
upper lip drawn a little back, an incarnate middle-class. The 
procession rolled on without minding him, and did not, so far 
as we could hear or see, cheer the American Embassy. The hint, 
or order, or counsel to do so, said to have emanated from the Com- 
mittee of the League, was another instance of their stupid indiffer- 
ence to effect. Who but an Englishman would ever have dreamed, 
while trying to impress the nation with a sense alike of his wants 
and his power, of wantonly rousing the pride alike of country 
and of caste? ‘The total absence of any patriotic emblem amidst 
the scores carried along was also noteworthy. A Frenchman 
would have had France everywhere, and an American would have 
waved Stars and Stripes till you wished he was in one or enduring 
the other, but the League had nothing to say about the country, 
not even clap-trap. We shall be told that all the arrangements 
were spontaneous, each group choosing its own banners ; but then 
what is all this organization for? Without arrangement effect is 
nearly impossible, and the meaning and use of demonstrations is 
effect. ‘hose who manage them in London seem to think that 
they have a meaning in themselves, and look far more to the 
arrangements which affect the marchers than to the arrangements 
which affect the public. Silence, for example, is useful, but we 
suspect a hymn could be well rolled out by an English procession, 
and there is a perfect repertory of available hymns in Ebenezer 
Elliott’s repertory. Why on earth circulate such twopenny- 
halfpenny rubbish as was distributed at the Agricultural Hall, 
when there is this to use? We quote it from memory, as we once 
heard it sung on Muswell Hill, having mislaid Elliott's poems, 
which, by the way, want and deserve a reprint :— 
“ Whon wilt Thou save Thy people, Lord, 

Oh! God of Merey, when ? 
Not kings and thrones, but nations, 
Not priests and lords, but men ; 
Flowers of Thy heart, O God! are they; 
Let them not pass like weeds away, 
Their heritage a sunless day. 

God save the people ! 
‘Shall crime breed crime for ever, 
Strength aiding still the strong, 
Is it Thy will, O Father! 
That man should suffer wrong ? 
No! say Thy mountains, no! Thy skies, 
Man’s clouded sun shall brightly rise, 
And songs be heard where now are sighs 


” 


God save the people! 


No amount of sympathy with the popular cause can stand such 


not to be laughed at, but to be laughed with. The English trick | rubbish as the parodies on the Queen’s Anthem, which in itself is 
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only good because it is old, an] represents an idea still living and 
operative among Englishmen. 

We trust we have seen the last of these jrocessions for some 
time, but if the Trades’ Unions ever want to organize another, let 
them remember that their object is always either scenic effect or 
the display of their numbers, and both are most easily secured by 
extreme simplicity. The swift marching of large bodies of men 
can never be otherwise than impressive, if only the effect is not 
broken by the intrusion of other and less imposing ideas, mottoes, 
emblems, and contrivances, which either rouse the criticizing 
faculty, or laughter, or contempt,—in England most frequently 
the latter, the English being of all races of earth the least tolerant 
of symbolism. We trust, too, they will, by making some dis- 
tinctive mark obligatory on every man in the procession, <is- 
tinguish their followers effectually from the roughs. We must 
not, we suppose, venture to recommend the most perfectly distine- 
tive workman’s symbol, the paper cap, for fear of rousing the pride 
of caste; but they may rely on it they will never devise a head- 
dress at once so cheap, congruous, and handsome. Its effect to 
the eye is nearly as good as the turban, as every artist knows, and 
Punch never represents the typical workman, when he wants to 
flatter him, without the paper cap. ‘The cap and jacket together 
make a uniform as much superior to the regular black coat 
in appearance as it is in meaning. And finally, let us beseech 
them either to march without music, or march to vocal music— 
they have hundreds of trained voices—or lick their bands into 
something like harmony and order. What on earth can be the 
result of a band leading teetotallers, to the tune of ‘* Champagne 
Charley,” except inextinguishable laughter ? 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XVIII.—Hampsuine AND THE Iste or Wicut.—Tue ANGLO- 
SAXON OCCUPATION. 

MVHE Saxon Chronicle copies from Bede his account of the 
nations by whom Britain was con juered, translating the 
Latin into Anglo-Saxon, with the fortunate exception of the wor] 
** Germaniz,” which is left as if on purpose to tell us which of the 
two is the original: ‘* Of Jotun comon Cantware and Wihtware” 
is the rendering of the Saxon translator, who also renders Vecta 
by Wiht, and Jutarum natio by Jutmacyn. King Alfred of the 
West Saxons translating the same passage of Bede into Saxon, 
renders Jutarum by Geatum, and Vectuarii by Wihtsaetan. We 
omits the reference to the Jutarum natio still existing in Bede's 
time in the south of Hampshire. Asser, the biographer 
of Alfred, tells us that his mother ‘‘ was named Osburg, a 
pious woman in truth, noble in mind and noble in race; who 
was the daughter of Oslac, which Oslac was a Goth (Gothus) 
in nation, for he was sprung from the Gothes and Jutes, 
of the seed, namely, of Stuf and Wihtgar, who having ob- 
tained the government of the Island Vectis, slew the few Britons 
inhabitants of the same island, whom they had been able to 
light upon, in the place which is called Gwitigaraburgh, for the 
other inhabitants of the same island had been previously slain, or 
had fled into exile.” This last name is evidently nothing more 
than another form of Wiht-ware-burgh, ** the burgh of the dwellers 
in Wight,” and is now represented by the name Caris-brooke. ‘The 
Saxon Chronicle gives another account of the same occurrence, — 


Era 
Cymric, his son, succeeded to the kingdom, and reigned on for 
| twenty-six winters; and they gave all the island of Wiht to their 
two nephews, Stuf and Wihtgar; and under the year 544 it 
| is said Wihtgar died, and they buried him at Wihtgarsburh, 
| Another invasion is noticed under the year 501. “In this 
; year came Port to Britain, and his two sons Bieda and Megla 
| with two ships, at the place which is called Portesmutha 
(Portsmouth), and forthwith landed, and there slew a very noble 
young British man,” Probably after perusing this jumble of records 
the reader will not be disposed to estimate very highly the accu. 
racy of these early accounts of the invasions of Hampshire and 
the Isle of Wight. Such names as Port and Wiht-gar betray 
their origin at once as mere geographical inferences from the 
names Portsmouth and Wight. It is clear also that we 
are at liberty to date the first Jute-Saxon invasions jn 
whatever year we like between 495 and 530. ‘There appear 
to be only three distinct events alluded to—the capture of Caris. 
brooke and the battle at Charford, both attributed variously to 
Cerdic and Cymric, and to Stuf and Wiktgar, and the landing 
at Portsmouth, attributed to Port, the last also being clearly 
mythical, and probably merely a reproduction of the battle 
of Charford, where Natan-leod, the “very noble young British 
man,” fell. Asser seems to allude to a previous struggle in the 
Isle of Wight, in which the main body of the Britons were slain 
or expelled. It will be observed that Stuf and Wiltgar are made 
Goths by Asser, while one entry in the Chronicle calls them 
West Saxons, and another the nephews of Cerdic and Cymric 
(elsewhere represented as father and son). On the other hand, 
Wiht-gar seems to stand in the same relation to Wiht that 
Vecta does to Vecta or Vectis, the island in Bede’s account; and 
this Vecta is made the great-grandfather of Hengist and Horsa, 
who are expressly called the leaders of Angles, Saxons, and Jutes 
alike. 

Who, then, we may now ask, were these ‘‘ Jutes,” who are thus 
mixed up with the Saxons and Angles in the accounts of the inva- 
sions of England? ‘The answer which used to be given to this 
question was that they came from Jutland. Antiquaries and 
philologers, however, now incline to a different conclusion, and oa 
the whole the probability seems to be against this derivation. It 
would be strange, to begin with, that a population from the south 
of Denmark should have selected two such points as Kent and the 
Isle of Wight, with the opposite coast of Hampshire, for their 
disembarkations, rather than the north-eastern shores of Britain 
Then there is no trace whatever of Danish elements distinct 
from Saxon in either of these districts. Spoken language 
is to’ some extent an unsafe guide in determining the race from 
which the speakers spring, since a language may be adopted by 
a race to whom it was originally foreign ; but @ priori, as far as it 
goes, the absence of any traces of a certain language is. a corror 
borative argument against the derivation of a nation from a 
quarter which is identified with that language. The names of 
places afford a more secure basis for argument, and we accord- 
ingly find that, while on the eastern coast and in the midland 
districts of England the recurrence of such Danish terminations 
as by, instead of the Saxon Lurgh or ton, bears corroborative 
testimony to the settlements which we know were made by the 
Danes in those parts of the island, the complete absenee of this 
peculiarity from Kent, Hampshire, and the Isle of Wight, is a 





“A.D, 530.—This year Cerdic and Cymric conquered the island | 


Wihte, and slew many men at Wihkt-garas-byrg.” The dates | 


assigned to the invasions of the West Saxons are various in the | 


Saxon Chronicle. ‘The first is 495, in which it is said ‘‘ that there | 


came to Britain two aldermen, Cerdic and Cymric his son, with | 
’ y ’ 


five ships, at the place which is called Cerdicesora (Charford ?) | 


and on the same day fought against the Wealas.” The next date | 


is 514, in which year it is said ‘‘came the West Saxons to Britain 
with ¢hree ships, at the place which is called Cerdicesora; and | 
Stuf and Wihtgar fought against the Britons, and put them to 
flight.” According to one entry, in the year 508 Cerdic and Cymric 
slew a British king whose name was Natan-leod, and five thousand 
men with him ; after that the land was named Natanlea as far as 
Cerdicesford (Charford). According to another entry, in the year 
519 Cerdic and Cymric assumed the kingdom of the West Saxons, 
and in the same year they fought against the Britons where it is | 
now named Cerdicesford, and since the offspring of the West 
Saxons has reigned from that day. Again, we are told under 
the year 527 that Cerdic and Cymric fought against the | 
Britons at the place which is called Cerdices-leag. To com- 
plete this confusion of dates, under the year 534 we 
read that Cerdic, the first King of the West Saxons, died, and , 


| 


argument against the derivation of the inhabitants of those die 
tricts from the Danish Jutland. The account given by Bede of 
the derivation of the Angles from a tract Angulus, supposed to be 
identical with the district in South Jutland called “ Angel,” is 
open to equally strong objections. Mr. Worsae has summed up 
the arguments on this point in a recent paper in the Journal of the 
Archzxological Institute. ‘It is,” he observes, “ in the first place 
extremely improbable that a district proportionally so small as the 


‘so-called Angel, between the Flensborgfjord and the Slie (about 


300 square miles English) could have sent forth those numerous 
hosts of Angles who peopled such large tracts of the: northern and 


eastern parts of England, and from whom even the whole country 


was named England (Anglia), rather than from the powerful Saxons 
who occupied the south of the country. In the second place, we a 
actually without any reliable and contemporary historical testi- 


' mony to the effect that the Angles who settled in England had 


come from Angel, in South Jutland.” Supposing this to have 
been Bede's meaning, he may have been “ misled by an acci- 
dental similarity of name, for the name “ Angel,” which originally 
meant a corner, was by no means uncommon. We know more 
especially that a people called Angles lived during the first cea- 
turies of the Christian era, and even at a later date, in certain 
districts bordering on the Elbe, near the home of the ancient 
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Saxons in North Germany, to which we may apply Bede's words, 
‘between the countries of the Jutes and the Saxons,’ with just 
as much probability as to Angel in South Jutland.” “ His 
allegation that, on account of the emigration to England Angel 
was said to be lying waste until this day, would, if true, at any 
rate be inapplicable to Angel in South Jutland, because it would 
imply that the Danes had not yet settled so far south as the Slie 
and the Danevirke at the time of Bede, that is, in the eighth 
century, an assumption which would be altogether incredible.” 
So the Angles of England were undoubtedly Germanic, while 
«we find not the slightest vestige of any German in those 
remote times in Angel in South Jutland.” Nv distinction can 
be made out in language, customs, &c., between the Angles 
and Saxons of England, * all the old Anglian names of 

rsons and places, which are older than the ninth century,” 
being “in every respect like those occurring in the Saxon 
parts of England.” Antiquarian researches point to the same 
conclusion. ‘* Numerous investigations in all parts of England 
have proved that the Anglo-Saxon tombs of the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh centuries, which generally form large cemeteries, 
mostly contain unburnt skeletons (in opposition to the Roman- 
British graves with burnt remains), buried in coflins rather deep 
in the ground, sometimes covered by small round tumuli; and 
that they present a marked uniformity all over the country, both in 
form and in contents, whether the districts in which they are 
situated were inhabited by Saxons or by Angles, or, as is supposed 
in some cases, by Jutes. English authors, therefore, frequently 
comprise them all under the common appellation of ‘Saxon 
graves.’ Some small variations, with regard to the ornaments and 
other objects deposited in the graves, have, indeed, been observed 
in different localities. ‘Thus, for instance, the beautiful brooches 
with inlaid work found in Kent are peculiar to that county, and 
denote at any rate that there must have been greater wealth 
there than elsewhere. But these differences are too insignificant 
to be looked upon as indications of ancient differences of races, 
or indeed of anything more than local peculiarities of taste, caused 
perhaps in some cases by the different conditions of life of the 
population in different parts; nor do they render the uniformity 
prevailing in all essential points less striking. If, now, we compare 
these English tombs with those of the same period found in other 
countries, we find, on the one hand, that in France, in Switzer- 
land, and in Germany (particularly in the Rhine countries and in 
South Germany) a great number of the tombs of the Franks, 
Burgundi, Alemanni, Saxons, and other German tribes allied to the 
Angles and Saxons have been discovered, which in all essential 
points connected with the form of the graves, the deposition of the 
corpses, the character of the accompanying arms, ornaments, and 
implements, present the most striking resemblance to the English 
tombs of the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries.” The area 
occupied by this class of tombs in Europe excludes “ Holland, 
the whole north, cast, and great districts of the middle part of 
Germany, as well as the Scandinavian countries,” and the boundary 
line “towards the cast is drawn from the river Ems to the 
sources of the Inn and the Ister, whilst towards the south it is 
formed by the Alps, and in France by the river Loire.” ‘This 
extension between the mouths of the Rhine and the Loire corre- 
sponds, to it may be observed, exactly to the ‘* Saxon shore ” or 
“ border” in Gaul, in the latter days of Roman domination. ‘ On 
the other hand, we find that these English graves differ most 
pointedly from the contemporaneous remains in the peninsula of 
Jutland, and in those parts of North Germany which were then 
inhabited by Vendic tribes. For whilst cremation was so rare in the 
s-ttlements of Angles and so-called Jutes in Kent, that Mr. Charles 
loach Smith deduces the following result from the investigations 
of the Rev. Bryan Faussett, that the Kentish cemeteries do not 
present one single instance of an original deposit containing an 
urn with burnt bones in or about the graves, this custom was, 
on the contrary, all but universal both in the old Vendic parts of 
North Germany (including Lolstein), and in the southern part of 
the peninsula of Jutland, at least that part which lies between the 
Eider and the town of Veile, comprising the supposed home of the 
Angles, and in which not one cemetery, nay, not one single grave 
like the Anglo-Saxon, Frankish, and other ancient German tombs 
of the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries has ever been discovered.” 
So with the ornaments and implements found in the tombs, 
Though all the Scandinavian and German tribes agree to a certain 
extent in the general character of their ornaments, derived alike 
from contact with Roman civilization, they also present remark- 
able peculiarities. Mach of these tribes imitated their Roman 
models in their own peculiar manner, and in this way “ the dif- 
ferences of race and country found an expression in their orna- 
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ments, arms, and implements. We may thus, for instance, 
observe that the ornaments with inlaid work which have been 
found in Frankish tombs certainly present a striking resemblance 
to those from Kent; but they differ at the same time by their 
much less refined workmanship, proving that they have not 
proceeded from the same manufacture. ‘The same also holds 
good with regard to the ornaments from South Germany, 
though these are perhaps still more like the English.” The 
brooches found in Kent, and said by Mr. Worsae to be 
peculiar to that county, have also, it should be observed, 
been discovered in several graves in the Isle of Wight. Brooches 
have also been found in Scandinavia, but although ‘ by no means 
unfrequent in other parts of Denmark, only a very few have been 
met with in South Jutland, partly of gold, ornamented with paste 
and filigree work, partly of silver, with ornaments of niello, and 
fantastic representations of human and animal heads; and even these 
few have mostly been found near the frontier of North Jutland, not 
one having as yet been discovered in Angel. Certain types of 
brooches which are peculiar to the ancient Anglian districts in 
the northern and middle part of England are hitherto entirely 
unrepresented in the collections not only from Angel, but from 
Denmark generally, whilst, strange to say, they reappear in the 
west and north of Norway, indicating that the intercourse between 
Norway and England in those days was more active than between 
Denmark and England. Nor is this the only fact which proves 
that during the first division of the later Iron Age, as well as 
during the early Iron Age, the intercourse of the ancient Danish 
provinces with Gaul, Germany, and Pannonia was more active than 
with Britain, though this was so much nearer. It is a remark- 
able fact that whilst Roman coin of the two centuries of the 
Empire as late as A.D. 230 is rather frequently met with in Den- 
mark and the Baltic provinces, the finds of West Roman coin of 
the two following centuries have been extremely few and far 
between. Now, it so happens that precisely about the year 230 
the Romans began to withdraw from Germany and Pannonia, which 
countries, therefore, seem until then to have afforded the principal 
channel of communication between the Romans and the inhabi- 
tants of the North. And still more striking is the fact that no 
Anglo-Saxon coins for the first three or four centuries of the 
Anglo-Saxon rule in England have been found in the North. 
Surely, if the Angles had come to England from Angel in South 
Jutland, we must assume that there would have been an active inter- 
course between Denmark, or at least that province and England, 
both before and after that great event ; and we should certainly in 
that case expect to find both Roman coin brought from England, 
where the Romans ruled for two centuries after having withdrawn 
from their advanced posts in Germany, and also Anglo-Saxon coin 
from the earliest time of the newly founded commonwealth in 
England.” So with the weapons. ‘ The hilts of the Danish 
swords of this period resemble in shape those of the same 
age discovered in other parts of Europe, but we have as yet 
neither in South Jutland nor in other parts of Denmark 
found a single spear head of that peculiar kind in which the 
socket is not quite closed, and which is so well known from Anglo- 
Saxon, Frankish, and ancient German tombs.” 

The evidence thus adduced seems to us decisive against the 
Danish origin of either the Jutes or Angles of England. The 
Angles appear to be no other than the Saxons of England of 
a particular district,—probably called so in allusion to the corner 
shape of the Eastern Counties, in which they settled,—just as 
others of the same race, according to Bede, were called not 
Angles, but Northwnbrians, from their geographical position 
relatively to the Humber. The latter name would be given 
them by their neighbours, the Kast Anglians, just as these 
probably received their name from their neighbours, the East 
Saxons, possibly from some remembrance of the Anglian or corner 
district near the Elbe, which lay to the north of their old homes 
on the Continent, and to which Mr. Worsae refers. The term 
Anglia—England—would in this case mean simply “ the corner 
land”—au epithet corresponding exactly to the general descrip- 
tion of Britain always given in early writers. ‘The epithet Sazon 
was evidently a general one among later Roman writers, for 
all the tribes of different origin from the Kelt along the German 
sea coast. It was a name given by others, not necessarily 
borne by the peoples themselves so designated. Similar was 
the case with the use of the word ‘* Frank.” But the particular 
tribes among those called Saxon who settled in England, and 
formed the Anglo-Saxon nation, seem to belong to the districts 
along the Gallic Saxon Shore, and their cognate races in 
Germany. Kent, which breaks the continuity of the so-called 
Saxon settlements, must have had a somewhat different history 
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from the rest, and as it is connected in early accounts with the 
Jutes, and these are also always connected with the Isle of Wight 
and south Hampshire, we are thrown back on the difficulty as to 
who these Jutes were. They may have been in no way distinct 
from the so-called Anglo-Saxons, and philology offers a plausible 
conjecture that the name Jutland (which appears as Vitland in 
one author) may have (in connection with the German pronun- 
ciation of the Roman name Vectis) suggested the whole story. 
But there is evidence that there were a people bearing the name 
of Eutti Saxonici in the parts of Gaul opposite to the Isle of 
Wight who were conquered by a Frank King in the reign of the 
Emperor Justinian, i.c., exactly at the period assigned to the Jute- 
Saxon invasions of the Isle of Wight and Hampshire ; and there is 
reason to believe that this name Jute or Eutt was nothing more 
than a form of the word ‘‘Goth,” the word Gothus being, as 
we have seen, the Latin translation of Jute, and the form 
‘eat being used indiscriminately in reference to both. 


THE BOWERY. 
[From our SpEcIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, December 28, 1866. 
Mvcn has been written about Broadway, but in all the many 
books of travel in the United States that I have looked through, 
I have found nothing, or next to nothing, about The Bowery. 
This street issues from Broadway at a point about a mile 
from the Battery, which is on the southern point of the island, 
and making a great bend to the eastward and again to the west- 
ward, comes into Broadway again at Union Square, which is about 
to miles above the point first mentioned. Broadway being per- 
feetly straight, and the Bowery an almost continuous curve, the 
latter is an are of which the former is the chord, the bisecting 
radius being about half a mile in length. Pearl Street, which 
before George the Third put Royalty out of favour here was called 
Queen Street, also begins and ends in Broadway, going out at 
the Battery and coming in about a mile and a quarter above, 
and describing in its course almost a semicircle. Curves and 
crooked streets were common enough in the old quarters 
of our cities. The lower part of the Bowery has long 
been called Chatham Street, and the lower part of this, again, 
has lately been dubbed Park Row; and the upper part of the 
3owery has also been made a part of the Fourth Avenue; but the 
street in spite of these changes of name is one, and has throughout 
a remarkable unity. It marks the line of an old road which led to 
the ‘* Bouerie Farm,” a good broad piece of land, which, at a 
time when land here was worth a few blankets and beads the 
square mile, came into the possession of Peter Stuyvesant, the last 
Dutch Governor of New Amsterdam ; and who is known to some 
of my readers perhaps as Irving’s wooden-legged hero, “ hard- 
kopping Piet.” Not a little of the land remains in the possession 
of his descendants to this day, and makes them wealthy people. 
‘The Governor, a gallant old fellow, in spite of the somewhat ridi- 
culous light in which Irving places him, lies buried under the Church 
of “St. Mark’s in the Bowery,” so called because it stood not 
on the street, but on the tract of land in question, and which 
twenty-five or thirty years ago was as remote from town 
surroundings as St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields was when it was 
built. Now solid blocks of brick houses stretch more than a 
mile beyond it. Around this church, for a space of about half 
by a quarter of a mile square, is one of the handsomest and 
pleasantest quarters of the town, which is in a great measure 
occupied by people to whom the distinction of living in the Fifth 
Avenue, or thereabout, is not a great desideratum. This is worthy 
of notice, because, excepting this neighbourhood, the whole Bowery 
quarter is occupied by the poorer and the poorest class of dwelling- 
houses. It is a region rather than a quarter, for it covers one- 
third of the whole city. It is sedulously shunned not only by 
fashion, but by culture. Many attempts have been made by 
owners of unimproved property in this quarter to induce wealthy 
and cultitivated people to live init, the means used being of course 
the erection of rows of handsome houses. But, with the exception 
named, these efforts have been in vain. People of a certain grade 
of social culture, and, yet more, those who without culture have 
inoney and the desire to be thought persons of fashion, avoid 
the Bowery and the Third Avenue and the streets which lie 
beyond them; so that this quarter seems to be hopelessly given 
over to the occupation of those in inferior conditions of life. 
Indeed, with us Broadway and the Bowery are distinguished 
somewhat as with you are St. James’s and St. Giles’s. This 
similarity of distinction exists, however, only in a measure. 
For although this vast Bowery region, or East part of the town, as 


we call it, contains the worst part of the population of New York, 
thousands and tens of thousands of its inhabitants are among our 
worthiest, although not our richest or most cultivated citizens, 
The lower, or down-town extremity of the Bowery, called Chat- 
ham Street, is given over to the Hebrew race, and is the Holywell 
Street of New York. Ever since it was built up it seems to have 
been the haunt of ‘old-clo’” dealers and pawnbrokers, They 
have held their own against all changes, and there, almost Within g 
stone’s throw of Broadway, are little grimy houses with the frout 
of the ground floor all open for the better display of half- -Worn 
coats, and trousers, and cheap finery ; and before the doors lounge 
unctuous men unfamiliar with water, black-beardel aud heh. 
nosed, who will seize apon a shabbily dressed wayfarer, and 
harangue him upon the gloriousness of the raiment withiy, 
and the ‘sheepness” thereof. Sometimes two of them will 
lay hold of one man, and between them tear one coat off 
his back in their struggle for the privilege of selling him 
another. ‘The scene of these proceedings is separated but bya 
single block of houses from Broadway. But the crooked street 
soon trends widely away from the straight one, and between them 
there appears what was once the very worst quarter of the city, 
and what is now one of the worst,—a place the ill-repute of which 
may have reached London—the Five Points, so called from the 
intersection there of five streets. ‘This quarter —not a large one— 
is filled with the lowest and vilest part of the population of a great 
seaport. ‘The air reeks with abominations, the walls of the 
decrepit houses sweat filth ; the streets between the kerb-stones 
are filled with a paste of mud and garbage; noisome holes in 
which rum and rot-gut whiskey are sokl abound, and there are 
other holes in which articles are exposed, it would seem for sale, were 
it credible that any one could want them and pay money for them. 
The men and women who lean against the doors and loll out of the 
windows, and the children who measurably satisfy the demands of 
decency by eking out the scantiness of their rags with a redundant 
covering of dirt, look at you with a stolid wickedness of stare which 
frightens a sensitive woman, and would give a sensitive mana 
heart-ache. Where do these people come from? You know: we 
do not. ‘This country breeds no such creatures. It would be safe 
to lay a large wager that except the children playing around, not 
more than one person in a hundred of those living within a quarter 
of a mile of the ‘* Points” was born in the United States. Not 
long ago I took two English gentlemen and a Hollander through 
this quarter. They said, ‘‘ Well, this is pretty bad, but it's 
nothing to what we have at home” (saying this, I thought, with 
a slight tone of melancholy boastfulness). ‘These people have 
light, and can get water if they choose, and as much as they like, 
and all seem to have enough to eat. It isn’t quite so bad as you 
seem to think, after all.” <A little farther north, and on the east 
side of the Bowery, is a quarter which was, and indeed which still 
is, very different in character from that which we have just visited. 
It is a quarter through which runs a street called East Broadway, 
and which was a favourite place of residence for many years with 
the Quakers. Twenty years ago East Broadway and the cross 
streets near it were full of houses that were models of prim re- 
spectability, and of comfort carried to such a pitch of refinement 
that it was luxury in spite of its studious plainness. A quarter s0 
silent, so clean even to the cobblestones of the carriage way, % 
soberly rich, it would have been hard to find, in this country at 
least, outside of the Quaker city, Philadelphia. But the effort te 
appropriate this part of the Bowery region to such residences had 
to be abandoned, even by people who care so little for fashion as 
the Quikers do. The great uncultured and unwashed mass 
swarmed around and overwhelmed them, and the good Friends 
are fast removing their little leaven, which failed to leaven the 
great lump. From the point where East Broadway puts off, tbe 
Bowery to its termination is a broad street, the broadest in the 
city, of little houses, occupied on the ground floor as shops, 
and on the single floor and attic above as dwellings. But 
the cross streets, twenty-four in number, are filled with objects 
that would strike the eye of the British traveller with won- 
der. ‘They are filled in fact with small, private dwelling- 
houses, which are inhabited by Americans! Yes, this part 
of the city, which covers considerably more than a square mile, 
is filled chiefly with small comfortable brick houses, in which 
live the smaller traders, salesmen, clerks, but chiefly artizans ; each 
house being generally occupied by a single family, and the mastet 
of the house being not unfrequently its owner. On the west side 
of the town—west of Broadway—and high up, there are also acre 











‘ the dwellings of what you call in Europe the lower classes, the com- 


after acre of endless rows of private dwelling-houses. But those 
are houses of people of more or Jess wealth and culture ; these are 
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mon people. Yet these, like those, are not hotels, or boarding- 
houses, but private dwellings, homes; in which, if the house- 
holder can possibly afford it, no other person lives than the members 
of his family. For the first and foremost need of an ** American ” 
isa home, & house sacred to himself, his family, and his friends. 
[ have mentioned this fact before, and I now reiterate it at sug- 
eestion of an Englishman who has lived here many years, and of 
whose judgment and powers of observation the editors of the 
Spectator justly think much. He told me that he even had 
difficulty in making an Englishman, a great friend of ** America,” 
who visited us about a year and a half ago, believe that it was 
the almost universal custom here for families te {live in their own 
homes. ‘The gentleman alluded to, * like all of them in England,” 
believed that ‘* Americans” herded in hotels and boarding-houses. 
“ Whereas,” he added, “ the truth is that, although rents are more 
than twice as high here as they are in England, there are more 
single families here, in proportion, who live alone in their own 
homes than there are there.” ‘That is an Englishman's testimony, 
not a Yankee’s. I took the two Englishmen and the Hollander 
whom I have previously mentioned through the whole Bowery 
quarter, and saw that they looked at it with curiosity and interest. 
As we passed through one of the humblest but most respectable 
neighbourhoods, the Hollander said to me, in a doubtful tone, 
« And these people I suppose eat meat frequently ?” “ Yes ; every 
day.” ‘* Every day!” ‘Yes; twice a day.” Ie opened upon 
me grey eyes of silent wonder, and after musing a minute said, 
« And our professors and clergymen, I am afraid, do not eat meat 
oftener than twice a week.” 

One marked characteristic of the Bowery quarter is the look of 
age in the houses. They are, of course, notold. That they could 
not be, and be where they are ; but they are not new. They are, 
with comparatively few exceptions, the first houses that were built 
upon the ground on which they stand. This is a characteristic 
which they share with the houses in another part of the city, on 
the opposite side of Broadway, which are also the houses of people 
in the humbler walks of life. In these two quarters, which com- 
prise two-thirds of the city, houses are sometimes burned ; but 
excepting the new ones which take the places of those thus destroyed, 
most of the others are the original erections, and have seen the 
Broadway quarter rebuilt once or twice in the course of their 
existence. ‘Trade does not disturb them, and fashion pushes on 
ahead of trade up town, setting up its brown-stone mansions also 
upon virgin ground. 

In the Bowery region are the haunts of many of our worst gangs 
of rowdies. Besides the Five Points there are other like delectable 
quarters known as Mackerelville, Cow Bay, and the Hook. A 
Bowery boy anda rowdy are almost synonymous terms. The Bowery 
boys have a physiognomy, a style of dress, and also of speech pecu- 
liar to themselves, aud yet very hard to describe. ‘The countenance 
is hard, defiant, and almost brutal in expression, without being 
coarse in feature; the dress comfortable, good in quality, not at 
all flashy, but yet taking from the wearer an air of salient 
vulgarity. The speech is not only indescribable, but inexpres- 
sible by letters; for its peculiarity is merely in the tones and 
inflections of the voice, which no combination of vocal signs 
known to me will represent. Otherwise I should try and give 
you here some notion of the vilest and most hideous style of 
speech ever heard from the lips of civilized man, compared to 
which all the provincial dialects and intonations of the Old 
England and the New that I have heard are, to my ears, music. 
This style of speech is not confined to the rowdy, or Bowery 
“bhoy,” as he calls himself, but in a measure infects the whole 
Bowery quarter. It is worthy of remark that although there is 
in New York an East Broadway and a West, and that many of 
the new cities all over the country have their Broadway, the 
name of the great avenue of the humbler quarter is not thus ap- 
propriated. It is felt that to give this name to a new street would 
be to condemn it at the start. ‘There is in the whole country, 
and probably in the world, but one Bowery. A YANKEE. 


ART. 
—_~.———_—_ 
THE GENERAL WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION. 

Ir is said that in this, the third year of the experiment, a greater 
number of pictures than ever were sent for exhibition at the 
Egyptian Hall. Certain it is that the general standard of merit 
has again risen ; and although this result must have been pur- 
chased at the expense of much temporary disappointment to those 
who are excluded, yet it must on the whole be looked upon as a 
healthy syinptum, that notwithstanding the absence of some former 


exhibitors, caused either by absorption into the older Societies (for 
whom the general Exhibition isan excellent field for choice) or by 
otherreasons, the strength of the undertaking has not been impaired, 
but only tested. In the few notes that follow no attempt is made 
to include a mention of all the works that deserve commendation, 
—space does not allow it—but rather in a desultory manner to 
note some salient merits or defects in a few of the pictures. 
Mr. A. Goodwin's pictures are remarkable, as heretofore, for the 
depth and richness of their colour. The luminous gloom of 
twilight has attracted many an artist by its mysterious solemnity, 
but scares almost as many from attempting its representation by 
the intensity of its darkness. A true colourist or a consummate 
chiaroscurist alone has the instinct and the resources to paint it. 
Mr. Goodwin has achieved a very unusual measure of success in 
this difficult task (67). A certain breadth and massiveness comes 
from the mere obliteration of detail, but these are not necessarily 
a safeguard from opacity and repulsive shallowness. Mr, Good- 
win, however, while giving almost the full intensity of the gloom 
as it is in nature, adds also the more potent spell of its dimly seen 
spaciousness. All his pictures are this year examples of a similar 
effect: indeed, it is not always easy to say whether he means day 
or night. In ‘ Whitby—Afternoon” (316), he has done what 
even Cesar could not do—hidden the sun, as it were with a 
blanket. In this latter picture, too, is most conspicuously seen a 
defect which is more or less observable in all the artist’s works— 
bad drawing ; badness which exhibits itself not only in feebleness 
and inaccuracy, but occasionally in positive ugliness. Mr. Good- 
win should hasten to mend this fault ; he will never find it easier 
to bear the necessary drudgery than now. 

Whitby has had many votaries of late, yet no more than its 
picturesque houses, its deeply indented harbour, its crowd of 
diverse fishing craft, and its ruined abbey, overlooking all, would 
seem to deserve. In Mr. C. Earle’s * Last Gleam” (50) all 
these ingredients are well treated under a setting sun, the last 
gleam of which is swiftly followed up the hill-side by the shades 
of twilight, while town and harbour are left in broad shadow. 
There is great truthfulness in the glow of sunshine, a quality 
which might perhaps have appeared yet more clearly, if the shade 
beneath had been Jess pronounced in detail and more neutral in 
colour. Doubtless it is hard to suppress what is so picturesque, 
but an artist must wean himself from all affection for whatever 
detracts from the single impression he secks to produce. Our 
modern habit of painting so much from nature has, among its many 
advantages, some disadvantages also. ‘The most difficult thing for 
a landscape sketcher is to see his subject as a whole. He is for- 
tunate if by any means he can so see it at all, and needs all his reso- 
lution to preserve the original idea as he pursues his work inch by 
inch, probably long after the ‘ effect ” which first attracted him is 
past and gone. ‘These few remarks are made in this place not 
because Mr. Karle's picture offends in this respect beyond others, 
but because (unlike those others) this fault alone detracts from its 
full and just effect. ‘That he has made progress in breadth of 
treatment is shown as well in this very picture as in another 
Whitby drawing (261). ‘The busy life and crowding of boats in 
the same narrow harbour is painted with distinct character by Mr. 
H. Moore (494), whose large drawing of ‘* Whitby, from Larpool ” 
(214), where the Abbey is the principal object, standing away 
on the hill-top, is equally remarkable for its serenity. For this it is 
indebted to its beautiful sky and Jarge masses. ‘There isa trifle too 
much of purple-piuk in the shadows. Well nigh faultless asa sketch 
is the same artist’s ‘‘ Strensall Moor” (326). ‘This, however, were 
but negative praise for a picture of cloudland where vigour, daylight, 
and true perspective in the receding masses of cloud leave nothing 
to be desired. It is rare in art to find such dissimilarity of style 
and feeling between such near relations as Mr. H. and Mr. J. C. 
Moore, each with a strong love of nature, but the former reflect- 
ing chiefly its stir and movement, the other its repose and latent 
power. Of the many beautiful drawings contributed by Mr. J. 
C. Moore, all admirable for purity and sobriety of colour, one of 
the smaller ones may be pointed out as combining his excellencies 
in a remarkable degree. ‘This is ‘‘ The Tiber near Acqu’ Acetosa ” 
(233), firmly and feelingly drawn, grandly treated, aud coloured 
like a gem. Yet the pigments used appear to be those which often 
look dull on the palette : ochres and earths, with which too few are 
wholly content. His drawings are also free from ‘+ body-colour,” 
against the increasing and indiscriminate abuse of which it is not 
too soon to protest. If, indeed, the effect produced by means of 
this vehicle were equally good with that got by transparent colour, 
it would be stupid to object to it, merely on some fancied ground 
of what is legitimate or not legitimate. But the essential beauty of 





water colour is the ground of white paper gleaming through the 
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colour ; and no * body-colour” ever yet gave an equally luminous | whitened with sea scud, displays more than his usual know] 


ground. ‘There is a certain species of so-called “ finish,” very |of wave drawing; Mr. Pilleau, whose “ Elephants in a Dug 


popular and easily attained, by the use of body-colour. Painters 
thus influenced must be left to choose their own broad and easy 
road. But when really good artists are found, as they too fre- 
quently are, sacrificing the best qualities of their method by over- 
laying their paper with an opaque vehicle, it is difficult to stand 
by and say nothing. It might be expected that those who paint 
much in oil colours would be especially prone to use an opaque 
vehicle in water colours. This, however, is not the fact in the 
cases of Mr. H. S, Marks and Mr. W. Field. Both contribute 
drawings that are worked almost exclusively with transparent 
colour, ‘Jack O'Lantern” (63), by Mr. Marks, is a man clean- 
ing lamps. Handsome and cheery, he takes keen delight in con- 
templating the polish he is about to lay on their old-fashioned 
brass mountings. ‘The action is easy and business-like, and the 
flow of line and agreeable colour are particularly to be noticed. 
Mr. Field’s pair of drawings, “‘ July ” (487) and “ August ” (496), 
the one a girl coming through the long grass and the other a boy 
in a corn-field, recall more of the French manner of treating rustic 
subjects than of the English. Not that there is any imitation of 
French colour or style of execution. The resemblance lies in the 
freedom from affectation and sentimentality which characterizes 
the figures, and the completeness and general harmony of the 
works. The sunlit backgrounds are beautiful and appropriate. 
Some landscape studies by Mr. Marks, modest and truthful in 
colour, hang on the screens, and should not be overlooked. Ano- 
ther artist, better known as a figure painter, makes it doubtful by 
what he exhibits here whether his true vocation be not that of 
landscape painter. ‘This is Mr. Storey, whose ‘ Solitude ” (560) 
and ‘* Long Meadow” (603) possess qualities of a high order. 
Look at the sensitive drawing and variety of colour in the 
tree stems of the first, and the dewy meadow, the truly finished 
bushes, and sweet repose of the second. One after another 
the landscape painters, finding no opening at the Academy, be- 
take themselves to water colour. Yet, after all, good comes 
out of evil. For Mr, T. Danby never painted in oil such pic- 
tures as he now produces in water colour, as if this were his 
natural medium. The warm sunny air that pervades his Welsh 
drawings, ‘‘ Wenallt Rocks” (84) and “ Llyn Dinas” (232), and 
the fullness and delicacy of their colour mark them as on the whole 
the most complete and beautiful pictures in the Exhibition. Only 
in the latter drawing one might wish the lazy plashing of cows in 
the shallow lake had been indicated by ripples less coarsely bitten 
out, and more congenial to the general serenity of the picture. 
Mr. F. Talfourd, for whose smaller oil paintings a nook has some- 
times been found in Trafalgar Square, has made a very successful 
essay in anew art. ‘* Twilight” (78) and ‘ Coast Scene ” (215) 
are both inspired by a true feeling for placid, almost melancholy 
solitude, Mr, E. J. Poynter has also put forth unusual strength. 
Besides some beautiful studies, such as ‘‘ House-Tops after Rain ” 
(36) and ** Eton Cloisters ” (532), he has painted a picture, ‘‘'The 
West Wind” (313), which is a very striking, and narrowly misses 
being avery beautiful work. The lurid gleam in the sky is with the 
upper portion of the sea and shore a complete and beautiful picture, 
but the large expanse of sea whitening under the rising squall, 
though beautifully done, is out of all proportion with the rest. 
Yet, after all, the drawing is thoroughly workmanlike, and has 
those rarest of qualities, imagination and refinement. 

Among drawings which claim special notice by the place they 
hold and their peculiarity, no less than their intrinsic merit, are 
the ** Pasha’s Widow” (79), an excellently painted study by Miss 
Spartali; and another by the same artist of more ambitious aim, 
called ‘* Korinna, the Theban Poetess ” (151). This, like the 
other, is good in colour, but is marred by an affectation of which 
many who cry out loudest against conventionality are most guilty. 
In short, it is not studied directly from nature (else the sky would 
not have been painted whitey-brown), but from some original, more 
recondite, perhaps, and till lately less hackneyed than the general 
run of genre, but still not nature. The same may be said of Mr. 
Donaldson's paintings, and (but that it is more skilfully and care- 
fully painted) of Mr. S. Solomon’s ‘ Myrtle Blossoms” (177). 
‘* Cordelia’s Portion” (249), by Mr. F. M. Brown, with the part 
of the elder sisters performed by Mistress Overdone and Doll 
‘Tearsheet, is too theatrical and exaggerated in expression for 
suber criticism. 

Among the more constant exhibitors should be noticed as having 
made perceptible progress in their art Mr. Needham, whose 
‘* Winter Sunrise, Clapham” (288), is a thoroughly artist-like 
work, tender in colour and natural in incident; Mr. G. L. Hall, 
whose ‘“ Dunstanborough” (334), with driving clouds and air 





Storm ” (234) is as life-like as it is original, and most of Whose 
drawings show greater vigour of handling than heretofore; My, 
Herries, whose ‘‘Taking the Nets Ashore” (150) has a bree, 

sky excellently composed and painted, and is altogether a drawing 
which charms by its simplicity, and whose ‘‘ Scarborough” (595), 
also well composed, possesses great fullness of tone; Mr, F. 
Dillon, the truthfulness of whose ‘+ After-Glow—Egypt” (225), 
one must infer from its exceeding beauty ; and Mr. G. F. Glennie 
whose ‘* Thames Marshes” (152) and “‘ Cowdray Park” (455) 
look fresh and sparkling from nature. Mr. Ditchfield has done 
what too few attempt—composed two landscapes. Le has peopled 
them with the mythical personages of classic times, and hag 
applied his great command of delicate tones to invest them with 
an air of antique mystery. y, 








BOOKS. 
—_——— 
MARSHMAN’S HISTORY OF INDIA.* 


Tue University of Calcutta deserves the thanks of the public, 
both there and at home, for having asked Mr. Marshman to write 
a history of India; and we rejoice that he has been induced to 
publish an edition in this country, ‘‘ for those who are in search of 
a brief and compendious narrative of the progress of the British 
Empire in India.” It is a matter for general congratulation 
when a book is written by the one man of all others who can do 
it best, and we believe we are not saying too much when we say 
this of the present work and its author. It may be worth while 
to explain why. Mr. Marshman was for nearly half a century, 
we believe, the proprietor and editor of an Indian weekly 
newspaper, which in any country in the world would have 
held a high place, but which in India obtained a degree 
of power and influence altogether exceptional and _remark- 
able. The character of this journal and of its proprietor 
was such that, during its whole career, men of all classes, from 
the Viceroy to the planter, were glad to place their cause in 
Mr. Marshman’s hands, knowing that, if anywhere, they would 
find an able and an impartial verdict in the columns of the Friend 
of India. This caused Mr. Marshman to be for the larger part 
of the present century the recipient of a vast amount of informa- 
tion from all sources, such as probably no other one individual 
could possibly have had access to. And not only had he thus con- 
stant personal intercourse with the great actors in modern Indian 
history, but he had an almost equally valuable inheritance of great 
memories from his father, Dr. Marshman, one of the famous mis- 
sionary triumvirate of Serampore. In addition to the advantages 
derived from such opportunities of access to information of this 
most valuable kind, he had others, as translator for many years 
of all Acts of legislation, and as the proprietor of a great 
manufacturing enterprize, which brought him into daily contact 
with all classes of the native community. Nor must we omit 
mention of the advantage he derives from the possession of a 
singularly accurate and retentive memory, of which the present 
writer recollects a striking instance, having on one occasion heard 
Mr. Marshman set right an Indian colonel as to the details of a 
great battle in which the latter took a prominent part, but at 
which we need hardly say the former was not present. His 
valuable gifts as a writer in the field of Anglo-Indian history are 
already favourably known to the public by his biographies of 
Havelock and of Carey, Ward, and Marshman. 

With such qualifications Mr. Marshman might well have un- 
dertaken to write a more ambitious work than the present, but 
hardly a more useful one. Competition-wallahs and Calcutta 
students are not the only persons to whom this work will be 
valuable. A clearly arranged and compendious history of 
India from Munoo to Dalhousie has long been wanted by those 
who have not time or inclination for a perusal of a succes 
sion of works like those of Elphinstone and Mill. Indeed, we 
doubt whether there will ever be many persons but the unhappy 
youths in training for examinations, who would care to follow ia 
much detail the events of those weary six centuries of blood- 
shedding with which India was afflicted, from the invasion of 
Mahmoud of Ghuzni, in 1001, to the birth of the East India 
Company in 1599. We would not deny,—indeed, we would insist 
on,—the great importance of a study of this as well as of other 
periods to all whose duties call them to our Eastern Empire, 





* The History of India, from the Earliest Period to the Close of Lord Dalhousie’s 
Administration. By Jobu Clark Marshman. Vols, I. and II. London: Longmans, 
Green, Reader, and Dyer. 1867. 
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sad to all who would rightly understand modern Indian politics. 
We only say that without some object of this kind, a perusal 
of the history of these six centuries leaves upon the mind 
something of the impression produced upon us in our youth 
by the contemplation of drops of water magnified by the oxy- 
hydrogen microscope at the Polytechnic,—an endless suc- 
cession of monstrous forms, skirmishing, attacking, retreat- 
ing, and devouring each other over the whole field of space. 
Throughout, there is no trace of national life or of political pro- 

ess; there is no “cumulative” force, no gradual harvest of the 
fruits of knowledge, no establishment of principles, no steady 
growth in national wealth, peace, or prosperity. Whenever there 
was an interval of peace and security, it was but the result of the 
accident which placed an exceptional ruler on the throne. We 
have in such history but a tedious monotony of conquests, in- 

igues, and massacres, one dynasty or ruler undoing what had 
been settled by another. The history is that of a succession of 
invasions of the hardy races beyond the great mountain wall on 
the North-West, as each dynasty became in turn emasculated by 
the debauchery to which it gave itself up so soon as there was no 
more fighting to be done. Affghans, 'Turkis, Tartars, Persians, 
all in turn succumbed to the sensuality which was the resource 
of those who successively occupied the Delhi throne. If every now 
and then a monarch like Akbar was enlightened enough to intro- 
duce a good system of administration, or to make roads, tanks, 
and aqueducts for the people, there was no permanent force in 
society or institutions to secure those advantages under his suc- 
cessors. The fact is, as Kingsley has said truly enough, the essen- 
tial conditions of the ‘‘ invariable progress ” in history, assumed 
by some modern writers, are altogether wanting, where no un- 
varying standard of right is conceived or recognized by the rulers. 
In the worst periods of the Middle Ages in Europe, there was some 
idea of such a standard becoming ever more distinct and powerful 
for good as time went on. National decay, alike in China and 
India, came from moral rottenness,—the absence of all national 
recognition of the claims of justice and right. 

Any man who labours under the popular fallacy that it was 
English intrigue and lust of empire that caused the general 
anarchy and break-up of native governments should turn to a 
history like this, and learn what Mohammedan rule really was in 
India. He will see how intolerable the condition of things had 
become long before British troops appeared on the scene. Mah- 
rattas, Rajpoots, Jats, Rohillas, and other races to whom anarchy 
and plunder were a law of existence devoured the peninsula 
like wild beasts. In 1720 the empire was rapidly decaying. 
After Aurungzebe’s reign the Emperors were set up by the Seiuds 
like their Roman predecessors by the legionaries, until at last 
Nadir Shah’s invasion brought about the complete destruction of 
the empire and universal anarchy. 

No conclusion is more satisfactorily established than that British 
conquest and political dominion were forced upon the East India 
Company by the native powers. ‘The persistent idea of ‘‘the 
Leadenhall Cheesemongers,” as Lord Wellesley called them, was 
tothe last to avoid all ‘‘ entanglements,” all political duties, —to 
adopt to the utmost the modern principle of “ non-intervention.” 
They were always calling upon the Governor-General to main- 
tain “the balance of power” among the native States, but, as 
Mr. Marshman well says,— 

“There never had, in fact, been, and considering the policy of the 

native Courts there never could be, anything like a real balance of 
power in India. With the Princes of India rapine and conquest had 
been from time immemorial the only avowed principle of action. War 
was considered the chief source of glory; it was sanctioned by the 
ordinances of religion, both Hindoo and Mohammedan ; it was prosecuted 
Without any pretext or semblance of justice, and restrained only by the 
power of resistance.” 
The power of circumstances or of ‘‘ destiny ” was too strong for 
the Court of Directors. Every Governor-General went out to 
India full of indignation at the rapacious policy of his predecessor, 
only to become, perforce, rapacious too. The native powers always 
sought our aid against one another. Every act of moderation on 
our part, as the writer of this work shows so clearly, was attributed 
to fear and weakness, and was the signal for instant outrage and 
attack upon our settlements. Concession always led to war; a 
determined and almost hostile bearing was the sole security for 
peace. Every Governor-General who left England went to main- 
tain peace, and was forced to draw the sword the instant he 
had landed. But to this day, people who know India only at 
second hand continue to maintain that our wars in India were 
caused by the lust of dominion alone, and the unprincipled preying 
of the strong upon the weak. 

‘Lhis wonderful story of 150 years of unwilling conquest, of the 





splendid struggle with our French rivals, of our hairbreadth 
escapes from utter annihilation, of our marvellous success alter- 
nating with frightful disaster, of heroic genius and courage at one 
moment, of humiliating corruption and folly at another, enhanced 
by the charms of distance and barbaric splendour, presents indeed 
a picture which can never cease to have a marvellous fascination 
for English readers, whether young or old. And for the young, 
we know nothing more caleulated to inspire with the ambition 
of glorious service, of devotion to public duty, and of a 
noble patriotism. Admirably spirited and graphic as are Mr. 
Marshman’s descriptions of our campaigns,—as, for example, 
his account of Sir Eyre Coote’s campaign against Hyder, and 
Tippoo’s defeat by Sir David Baird, and his representations of the 
intrigues and conspiracies of the native Courts,—it is his account 
of the civil and political history of British India which makes his. 
work more especially valuable. The gradual growth of the factory 
into a kingdom, the development of the administration of a count- 
ing-house to that of an empire, the conversion of clerks into 
generals and legislators, all this wonderful history, together with 
that of the great contests between Parliament and Directors, is 
narrated with the greatest accuracy and knowledge, and in a style 
so simple, clear, and unaffected, as to make the book as attractive 
as it is valuable. 

‘Towards the close of the first volume, we have an admirable 
sketch of the rival Bills which Fox and Pitt introduced, when the 
time arrived, in 1780, for reviewing the exclusive privileges of 
the Company. Even at that distant period, Fox proposed the 
transfer of all the powers of Government to a Board, which should 
be nominated by the Crown, believing that it was his mission 
“‘ to rescue the greatest number of the human race that ever were: 
so grievously oppressed from the greatest tyranny that ever was 
exercised.” His Bill passed the House of Commons, in spite of 
the Company's bribes, by a vote of two to one; but the King, 
afraid of the immense patronage, worth two millions a year, 
which it would give to Mr. Fox, induced the Lords to throw it 
out, by sending word that he should consider any one who voted 
for it as no friend of his. However, Mr. Pitt's Bill, which fol- 
lowed Fox's, and was carried, had the same object in view, and 
established the Board of Control, while it left the Directors their 
patronage. But it took three-quarters of a century to transfer 
the entire administration of India to the Crown, as well as to 
bring about the amalgamation of the Royal Army with that of the 
Company, proposed by Dundas. Such is the tentative character 
of English policy, such the horror of sacrificing practical advan- 
tages to any theory, however perfect,—the determination to accept 
a new principle only when the old one has utterly broken down. 
On another point, also, the Whig statesman was in advance of 
his Tory antagonist when he proposed that it should be unlawful 
for any servant of the Company to be engaged in money transac- 
tions with native Princes. Fortunately we had not to wait so 
long for the adoption of this principle, though long enough to cost 
the country the sum of three millions and a half, in paying off loans. 
which the Nabob of Arcot had borrowed from English officers. 
These latter were not ashamed to make fortunes by lending 
money to this native prince at enormous rates of interest, which 
they knew the Nabob never could or would pay, in the expecta- 
tion that their country would make good the profits of their 
speculation. 

Perhaps the most valuable portions of this work are those which 
relate to the revenue and judicial administration of India, and 
under this head, we would especially direct attention to the 
chapters which treat of the reforms introduced by Lord Corn- 
wallis in 1793, and of the results af the Permanent Settlement, 
when reviewed after twenty years’ operation, in 1815. Ina few 
sentences any reader may obtain a clear idea of the Indian Revenue 
system, and of its effects upon the condition of the people. Not 
only for the light they throw upon Indian questions, but for their 
general value as a contribution to the study of political economy, 
should these chapters on the land-tax of India be studied. 

Every one, we suppose, knows that a certain proportion of the 
produce of the land was always the right of the Sovereign, and 
that in assessing this tax the cultivators were treated as the 
owners. Mr. Marshman clearly explains how the office of collect- 
ing the tax gradually became hereditary, for the convenience of 
continuing the agency in the family which had the settlement or 
assessment records, and knew the value of the different lands, &c. 
This led to the collector becoming responsible for the tax to the 
Government, and to his being, therefore, permitted to keep a mili- 
tary force, so that at last he became the chief of the district, land- 
lord or Zemindar, with police and judicial powers. ‘The English 
broke up this hereditary system of collection and introduced the 
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mischievous practice of ‘‘ farming ” the tax to whoever would bid 
highest for it, which naturally ruined both the people and the 
zemindars, so that Lord Cornwallis found the whole country 
going rapidly to decay. ‘This led to the famous ‘‘ perpetual 
settlement ” of 1793, which recognized proprietary rights neither 


in the Sovereign nor the cultivator, but in the zemindars, who | 
were thus converted into a powerful body of landholders. The | 


amount of land-tax payable by them was fixed for ever, the assess- 
ment being made on such portion of their lands as was then under 
cultivation (less than two-thirds of the actual area). ‘No 
margin was allowed for the inevitable increase of expenditure in 
the defenee of the country, and in the development of civilized 
institutions ;” and, we may add, this settlement has always been 
quoted ever since as a reason not only against any increase in the 
land-tax, but against any tax whatever. When the late Mr. James 
Wilson therefore introduced an income-tax a few years since, these 
most fortunate and wealthy landowners cried out against the 
measure as a scandalous breach of faith. 

“Under the genial influence of this territorial charter, which for the 

first time created indefeasible rights and interests in the soil, popula- 
tion has increased, cultivation has been extended, and a gradual im- 
provement has become visible in the habits and comfort of the people ; 
and the revenue of the provinces of Bengal and Behar has increased 
to fourteen crores of rupees (14,000,000/.) a year, of which only four 
crores are derived from the lands.” 
We are not so sure about the improvement in the habits and 
comfort of the people, for the ancient proprietary rights of the 
cultivators were shamefully neglected in this arrangement. They 
had always been the owners of the soil, subject only to the pay- 
ment of a fixed share of the produce to the State. So defective 
was the provision made by the British Government for the main- 
tenance of these rights, that practically the great mass of the 
cultivators became mere tenants-at-will, at the merey of the 
worst, because the most ignorant and powerful, landlords that 
the world ever saw. Many have been the attempts to remedy 
the unparalleled injustice thus inflicted on the tenant proprietors 
of Lower Bengal; and deplorable have been its results, but it was 
only in 1859 that an Act was passed having for its object the 
effective remedy of these evils. The rights it sought to establish 
have since been contested in the famous ‘* Rent Case,” which 
came before the Chief Court at Calcutta two years since, and is 
now, we believe, before the Privy Council of England. 

If our revenue administration was thus disastrous to the mass 
of the people, no less so were our arrangements for civil and 
criminal justice. Not only were the judicial procedure and laws 
cumbrous and utterly unsuited to the genius, history, and habits 
of the people, but we made the fatal mistake of trying to carry on 
the administration without a resort to responsible native officers. 

“Under all former conquerors, civil and military offices, with few 
exceptions, were open to the natives of the country, who might aspire, 
with confidenoe, to the post of minister and to the command of armies. 
But under the impolitic system established in 1793, the prospects of 
legitimate and honourable ambition were altogether closed against the 
natives of the country. If the peculiar nature of British rule rendered 
it necessary to retain all political and military power in the hands of 
Europeans, this was no reason for denying the natives every opportunity 
of rising to distinction in the judicial departments, for which they were 
eminently qualified by their industrious habits and their natural sobriety, 
not less than by the knowledge they possessed of the language and 
character of their fellow-countrymen.” 

The result was to make every able and ambitious man hate our 
rule, and to place justice in the hands of the irresponsible and ill 
paid underlings of the Courts, without whom English magistrates 
and judges were, from their ignorance of the people and their lan- 
guage, perfectly helpless. It is obvious that civil officers in such 
a position must have been totally dependent on their native sub- 
ordinates for information of every kind, and that these latter 
would give them only such advice and information as the suitors 
paid them to give. 

We have learned better since, and have raised up an educated 
class of native employs, to whom by degrees we have given an 
increasing share of the administration. In proportion as we 
have trusted them and paid them properly, and made their 
appointment to the public service the reward of university dis- 
tinction, we have found them as trustworthy as their local 
knowledge has made them efficient. But the whole history of our 
proceedings in the past, shows how little good intentions and honest 
purposes suffice to enable the men of one race to rule over and dis- 
pense justice to those of another race, so different in character, 
history, and language. Under such disadvantages, perhaps the 
most corrupt and barbarous native government would work less 
misery among the people than the best possible government of 
foreigners. As our revenue settlement of 1793 most seriously 
affected the material prosperity of the agricultural classes, so we 


believe that our Courts, civil and criminal, were for a very long 
| period a fertile source of moral injury, in the corruption, ip. 
_ Security, and injustice which they occasioned. It is some satis. 
| faction to know that during the last few years great progres 
| has been made alike in revenue and in civil and criminal adminis. 
tration, and we attribute this more to the greater extent to which 
| we have associated the natives of the country with us in that admi. 
nistration, than to any other cause whatever. 

We shall look forward with much interest to the appearance ot 
Mr. Marshman’s third volume, which, dealing with a period gtij] 
nearer to our own day, will be even more valuable than these 
volumes, from the special knowledge and opportunities that the 
author possesses, in addition to those other gifts of rare impar. 
tiality, scrupulous accuracy, and clear sound sense which go 
eminently distinguish all his writings. 


A FIFTH-MONARCHY MAN.* 


Tue Fifth-Monarchy Men are the only persons who ever seriously 
strove to establish a theocracy in Great Britain. That fact alone 
would invest them with a certain intellectual interest, which is 
greatly increased by the other facts that they very nearly succeeded, 
and that the instrument through whom they at one time hoped to 
attain success was Oliver Cromwell. ‘The Rev. E. Rogers, there. 
fore, has done a most acceptable service to all students of history, 
in putting together the memorials of ‘‘ John Rogers,” Preacher, 
and leading Fifth-Monarchy Man, in an accessible shape. He 
has, on the whole, too, done his work well. He might, by 
possibility, have made his book a little more readable if he had 
formed a more definite idea of his hero; but it might also 
have been less true, and he has given his readers quite enough 
material in the shape of John Rogers’ writings, letters, conversa- 
tions, and autobiographical reminiscences to enable them to form 
a fair judgment for themselves. John Rogers was, we take it, 
one of those men in whom a certain intensity of nature, which in 
our day would have thrown itself into philanthropic effort, ex- 
hausted itself in religious speculation, having for its end the 
improvement of the human position in this world as well as the 
next. The son of an orthodox clergyman, whose ministry was 
exercised chiefly in the Eastern Counties, and who was ejected 
by the Puritans for Royalist opinions, he was at ten years old 
‘* roused” by the preaching of Dr. Fenner of Maldon and Stephen 
Marshall of Weathersfield and Finchingfield in Essex, to a deep 
concern for his soul, a concern which took the form, natural in his 
time and at his years, of terrible physical fear of hell. ‘I began 
now to be troubled, being scared and frightened, and out of fear 
of hell I fell to duties, hear sermons, read the Scriptures (though 
I know not what I read, but only thought the bare reading was 
enough, morning and evening), and learned to pray, at first out 
of books, and all the graces, so called, that I could get. And 
besides family prayers I was afraid every night lest the devil 
should carry me away to hell, if I did not first to myself, whilst 
my brother, my bedfellow, was fast asleep, say my prayers and my 
‘Our Father,’ and ‘I believe in God,’ &c., and the ‘Ten Command- 
ments, and my little catechism (Dr. Hall's), which I had learned, 
and this I did every night duly before I durst sleep, and I made 
as much of them as of a charm to keep me well that night, which 
else I conceited the devils would tear me to pieces. And yet some- 
times, when I was sleepy, to make the more haste I should say 
some of them at least, to be in a forwardness, in the chimney 
corner, whilst I was unbuttoning me, or untying my hose, or the 
like, preparing to go to bed, thinking all was well enough, so "twas 
but done, only sometimes, though I was unwilling to it, yet out of 
fear I remember of the Devil, or some mischief, being ready to 
fancy anything to be the Devil, I should say my prayers or com- 
mandments, or catechism, or all, twice over, suspecting I said them 
not well enough before.” In this state of mind he remained 
for years, and, as we imagine, it affected his health until at one 
time he saw a vision—a naked sword which barred his way 
through a gate, and through which he ran unhurt, and at other 
times “saw devils every foot in several ugly shapes and forms,” 
and at others tried to commit suicide, or became, as he says, a fit 
subject for Bedlam, “thinking he saw the damned roasting and 
their frisking and frying in everlasting torments.” At last earnest 
prayer, so earnest as to produce a kind of coma from physical and 
intellectual fatigue, delivered him from this torment, and peace 
as of a soul redeemed fell upon his spirit. ‘Chenceforward he 
often suffered from fretfulness of the body, enduring imprison- 
ment, for instance, very badly, with many complaints of stinks, 








* The Life and Opinions of a Fifth-Monarchy Man. By the Rev. E. Rogers. London: 
Lougmaus. 
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a generally feeli ng bodily discomfort very keenly, but never lost 
the serene confidence that God was with him, John Rogers. 
Whether He was or could be quite so fully with any of John 
Rogers’ opponents is another matter. The prayer that God may 
forgive has been possible to many Christians, but the comple- 
tion of that prayer, the acknowledgment “ for they know not 
what they do,” has been possible only to Him and to those few 
minds to which a sovereign love of justice has imparted an 
insight which to feebler men seems almost supernatural. It 
was in such a character tu feel a special temptation towards 
the study of ‘* Necromancy and Nigromancy,” and to write 
try about ‘‘ Dives and Lazarus here and Dives and Lazarus 
there,” which he could not find money to publish, “‘ wanting a 
use,” but which, if we understand the man at all, might, had 
they been published, have lived. At last he obtained three calls,— 
first, to the ministry, as he believed from the Lord himself, who 
revealed Himself in a vision; then to the Parliamentary side in 
politics ; and then to preaching, first, at Toseland, near St. Neots, 
and afterwards in Essex. In 1648, being then twenty, he married 
adaughter of Sir Robert Payne, Knight, of Midloe, in Hants, and 
settled as Rector of Purleigh, near Malton ; but speedily abandoned 
this place, hating his congregation hard, if we may judge from a 
farewell letter, joined the Independents, and preached in the City 
on behalf of the Long Parliament. Thence he proceeded to Ire- 
land, where he quarrelled with the Baptists, who took his congre- 
gation away, and returned to England in 1652 a convinced Fifth- 
Monarchy Man. 

The Fifth-Monarchy Men were all Independents, but bore 
to them the relation which the Mountain bore to the Conven- 
tion. Actuated first by the ideas now called ‘ Red,” that is, 
by an overweening sense of the worthlessness of all man-made 
laws, gradations, usages, and habitudes, by impatience, as Carlyle 
calls it, of human ‘ clothes,” and secondly, by what is now called 
philanthropy, é.e., a keen sense of the misery social arrangements 
inflict upon all upon whom they press, the Fifth-Monarchy Men 
declared war upon sacerdotalism and legalism in all their forms. 
Law tliey considered another name for despotism, and Rogers in 
one of his epistles gives a curious picture of the iniquity practised 
by the bailiffs, who seem to have been as much hated as the agents 
of the Church more than a century before. ‘These monstrous 
locusts ‘have stings in their tails’ (Rev. ix. 10), not only the 
priests and prelates, and so Antichrist’s ecclesiastical army, have 
their tails as officials, commissaries, proctors, registrars, and such 
like, that did grievously afflict and torment men, but also the 


lawyers, Antichrist’s State army, have their long tails too, with | 


terrible stings, and such are solicitors, clerks, bailiffs, serjeants, 
gaolers, and such like, and it is so much to their advantage in 
tormenting men to have terrible tails that they will have none 
to execute their warrants, writs, orders, or the like (as near as 
they can), but the most cursed, graceless villains they can get, 
and by this means are men (in the country, above all places) 
abused by bloody villains, drunken sots, who sit night and day 


drinking and swilling upon an honest man’s score whom they have | 


served with a warrant or so, and yet use him (it may be), if he 
be a man fearing God, worse than a dog, in beating, bruising, 
pulling, threatening, and abusing him all manner of ways, if he 
do not fill their pouch with money and their paunch with liquor 
up to the throat. These torment so with their tails that some 
men had better be hanged right out than so used, and (v. 6) 
‘seek death, but cannot find it,’ ‘ Mors optanda magis,’ whiles 
clubs and canes lie thumping upon the backs of poor people that 
once come under the bailiffs, being so cruelly plagued, pulled 
away from their wives, hailed up and down by head and ears, 
bereaved of their relations, and robbed and spoiled of their estates 
and comfortable subsistence.” ‘They hated priests and lawyers, 
and believing the Old Testament absolutely divine, found in it 


warrant for expecting a Fifth Monarchy, with Christ himself visi- | 


ble in the flesh as Monarch. Like their intellectual kinsmen, the 


Jacobins, they looked across the Red Sea to the Promised Land, | 
hoped, when all the strife was done, to see a millennial reign of | 


brotherhood and peace. Their business was to prepare the way 
for His coming by sweeping away the priests and lawyers, all 


tubrics and human laws, and setting up the divine law in their | 
place. This Divine Law they found in the Commandments, inter- | 


preted by believers whose code of interpretation should be their 
Own consciences, and who should be invested with nearly absolute 
power. ‘ Now this law, statute-book, and judgment-seat of God 
must be set up in the Fifth Monarchy, and then shall we be 
restored to (1) God's laws; (2) in our own language, (3) read, 
and expounded, and made known to the people, (4) at free cost, 


sit in all the gates of the cities, (6) and every man plead his own 
cause, (then no need of lawyers), (7) justice will not be delayed, 
but speedy, (8) and executed without gainsaying, according to 
the law (set) of God, and without respect of persons, (9) then 
judges shall be as at first, and justice also in every city, and (10) 
then the Lord will be our only lawgiver, and the law abide for 
ever, without alteration, as there is now, and ought to be, in the 
forms of men.” In short, the Fifth-Monarchy Men wanted to make 
the chief of the State a Christian Khalif or absolute expositor of 
a divine law, and to govern society through cadis or judges, who 
within the written and divine code are absolute. That scheme 
will work, as we know from Arab experience, though it stereo- 
types society, and it was very near being tried in Britain. For- 
tunately for England the ‘ Barebones Parliament,” a perfectly 
honest assembly, which meant to try it, broke down, quarrelling 
with the only man who, had he been less of a statesman, could 
have secured to the new scheme of social life a sincere trial. 
Englishmen as a body never liked it, the singular instinct about 
facts which stands to our race instead of acumen being revolted 
by the proposal, but the Army could have forced on some sort 
of an experiment. Cromwell, however, though strongly moved 
by the Fifth-Monarchy Men, who, as he said to the last, were 
not far from God, was a statesman who understood England, 
and though he accepted many of their propositions—forming, for 
example, a Council of Thirteen, after the number of the Apostles 
—still used his power in a secular spirit. Finding that the Bare- 
bones Parliament was detested, he procured a vote surrendering 
its powers to himself, turned out those who resisted, and was 
chosen by the Army Lord High Protector. One of his first acts 
was to arrest the chiefs of the Fifth-Monarchy Men, Major-General 
Harrison, Colonel Rich, and Mr. Carew, with Feake, Vavasor, 
Powell, and Simpson among the clergy, and though he spared 
Rogers from lingering kindliness and regard, still he was at last 
provoked, by a solemn service of humiliation which Rogers held 
for the Lord Protector’s sins, to cause him also to be thrown into 
prison. There he demanded a trial, which Cromwell refused, say- 
ing the Law would take his life away, but he was at last brought 
before the Protector in Council, and the account of the interview 
as reported by Fifth-Monarchy Men is curiously life-like, Cromwell 
struggling all through to speak as statesman without being too 
secular. He kept on saying that Rogers was not imprisoned for 
conscience’ sake, butas a ‘‘ busybody,” “ railer,” and * seducer,” 
or as we should now say, seditious person. 

“0. P.—‘ Well, well, you are known well enough, and what spirit 
you are of. We know you, and to call your sufferings for Christ when 
| they are for evil-doing is not well; yea, it is Blasphemy; yea, I say, 
| Blasphemy again, for all your lifting up of your eyes, and I tell you, 
| yea, you, that in a good box of ointment a little thing—a dead fly 
| —may spoil all, yea, a little fly.’ ” 
| Rogers would have it that the “ Army was Apostate” and Oliver 
| aman who clave to the sins of his predecessors, which were pre- 
| cisely the speeches the Protector could not endure to have made. 
His Highness, too, was a little impatient of long talk and of pro- 
phetical interpretations, saying very bluntly, when Rogers got on 
|his hobby and began talking about times and seasons, that he 
| understood nothing at all about it. Perhaps the oddest bit of 
the conversat ion, historically considered, is the following, which 
imputes to Cromwell, most probably on good grounds, a design of 
| using the tithes to maintain the poor on Louis Blanc’s system, as 
| expressed in his celebrated phrase, ‘‘ Le droit du travail.” 


' 

| 0. P.—(Being angry, looked on his Army men.) ‘See’ (said he) 
‘and so all is Antichristian, and Tithes are so too, with you; but I will 

| prove they are not.’ 

|  Ro.—* My Lord, you were once of another mind, and told me you'd 

have them pulled down, and put into a treasury.’ 

“OQ, P.—‘ Did I ever say so?” 

“ Ro.—* Yea, that you did, in the Cock Pit—the round place there ; 
and said, moreover, that the poor should be maintained, and put to 
| work with what remained of them, that we might have no beggar in 
England.’ ” 








| The end of it all was that Mr. Rogers was taken back to prison, and 
there remained in great discomfort—with intervals of direct ill- 
treatment from the soldiery—till January, 1657, when he was 
released by Cromwell's order, and instantly began plotting again. 
The plots of Fifth-Monarchy Men were very formidable, for they 
always addressed themselves to the soldiers first-—the one offence 
‘no Government is able to bear—and were always ready to rely 

upon the arm of flesh. ‘They always had a large following in the 

Army, and were besides men of that kind of energy which we now 
| call Jacobin, an energy, that is, which has no particular clothes to 
impede it, and were, therefore, as formidable as Reds are to a Conti- 


without charge, (5) justice will be had at home then, and judgesi nental government. Cromwell, aware that they hada real General 
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among them, Harrison, on 3rd of February, 1658, arrested them all 
except Rogers, who, nevertheless, stood openly by his comrades in 
the dock. On 3rd September the great Protector died, and Rogers 
found himself a leading member of the second of the three parties 
under the Protectorate of Richard Cromwell, and contributed to 
the formation of the most dangerous Government which ever held 
power in England—the Government of the Rump, or relics of 
the Long Parliament. ‘The time, however, had become unfavour- 
able, and the fall of Sir Harry Vane was the end of John Rogers’ 
public career. He fled on the Restoration to Holland, but re- 
turned to London and lived quietly—though watched by Govern- 
ment—as pastor of St. Mary Magdalen and physician, being ad- 
mitted by Oxford to the degree of Doctor of Medicine, and dis- 
played, it would seem, very considerable medical brain, having 
always, as we gather, an intense sympathy with his fellow-crea- 
tures. This, in truth was, as far as we can judge, the root of his 
nature. He was a Red before his time, and a Red of the only 
true kind—a kind fast disappearing—a man who would sweep 
aside, and, if necessary, sweep with a sword instead of a besom, 
every obstacle which impeded the earthly well-being of those 
for whom Christ died. Peace be with him, though he was a 
‘+ fanatic!” 





IMPRESSIONS OF SPAIN IN 1866.* 

Tuts book is interesting only from one point of view: it is a curious 
psychological study, another of the strange proofs always crop- 
ping up of the power of the Roman Catholic Church to drug the 
imagination as well asthe conscience. Lady Merbert, kindly natured 
and dévote, hungering for the sunshine which visits us so rarely, 
set out for a winter tour through Spain, and gives us now her 
impressions of the country. The accidental advantages of birth, 
position, and creed were all in her favour, had she chosen to pene- 
trate into the innermost heart of that most impenetrable of people ; 
and we might have had a valuable record of facts from her pen ; as 
it is, we close the book feeling that concerning Spanish legends, 
Spanish monks, and Spanish sisterhoods we are possibly some- 
what wiser, but that of Spain and the Spaniards we have learnt 
nothing, or the reverse of the lesson Lady Herbert intended to 
teach. For her Spain is a land of women and priests, all the history 
of the past is lost upon her, she is blind to the most obvious symp- 
toms of approaching storm, deaf to the rumblings that precede the 
earthquake. Everything, from the lowest to the highest, is viewed 
through the windows of an infallible Church ; the chocolate must 
be good that is offered by Catholic hands, the words must be 
words of truth and wisdom that come from the lips of a Catholic 
priest. 

The woman who has perhaps more than any other of her race 
made the name of Bourbon hated, and certainly done her utmost 
to degrade the land she rules, as well as the name she bears, 
‘‘ has a frank and kind manner, which is an indication of her good 
and simple nature ;” while one interview with the Queen’s con- 
fessor is quite sufficient to impress Lady Herbert with ‘‘ his extreme 
personal holiness,” and convince her that he never interferes with 
the affairs of the nation! ‘‘ Contrary to the generally received 
idea, he never meddles in politics, and occupies himself entirely in 
devotional and literary works.” How not so? Did Lady Herbert 
expect Father Claret to give her his views on the future of Spain, 
or reveal the secrets of his own confessional? ‘‘ One of his books, 
she writes, Camino recto y Sequro para Jlegar ab Cielo, would rank 
with ‘Thomas 4 Kempis’s Jmitation in suggestive and practical 
devotion.” Possibly Thomas & Kempis lay on his table; we 
doubt not his surroundings were unexceptionable enough, and 
‘there is a veneer of obviousness which covers many a false- 
hood.” 

There are some good notices of the pictures in which 
Spain is rich, and with which the world at present is but 
little acquainted, and the gallery at Madrid compensated the 
travellers for discomforts which have proved intolerable ere now 
to people of less refined taste and determined purpose. Perhaps 
one of the pleasantest features in the book is the light touch with 
which Lady Herbert paints annoyances which indicate a state of 
semi-barbarism. We only wish, with her capacity for surmount- 
ing difficulties, she had achieved something worthy of the effort. 
But with regard to the pictures, we are told no one out of Spain 
can so much as imagine what Murillo is, namely, the great 
mystical religious painter of the seventeenth century, embodying 
in his wonderful conceptions all that is most sublime and ecstatic 
in devotion and in the representation of divine love.” ‘To account 
for our non-possession of some of these higher marvels of Murillo’s 
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jgenius, our authoress accepts the explanation of the English 
| Minister, who told her *‘ the English generally carried off only those 
of Murillo’s works in which the Catholic feeling was not so strongly 
displayed.” This is certainly very humiliating, but lest we should 
over-estimate our loss we will look at one of Velasquez’s * inimitable 
portraits,” described as full of sublime piety, namely, his * Crygj. 
fixion,” ‘* with the hair falling over one side of the Saviour’s face, 
which the pierced and fastened hands cannot put aside.” The ming 
that could enjoy that picture mast indeed have drunk deeply of the 
spirit of asceticism, and we are thankful even for the bad taste 
which has failed to appreciate the sublimity of the very refinement 
of imaginary torture. 

From the galleries of Madrid, its convents, and its hospitals, the 
party passed oa to Cordova, and we have a beautiful engraving of 
the Mosque, now used as a cathedral, and a very perfect descrip. 
tion of its architecture. Through a beautiful Oriental Court, 
from which all entrances are closed except the centre, they passed 
into the mosque, ‘‘a whole forest of pillars ” bursting upon them, 
*¢ with horse-shoe arches interlacing one another.” ‘The Moors 
collected these pillars, of which there are upwards of a thousand, 
from the temples of Carthage, Nismes, and Rome; some are of 
jasper, some of verde antique, some of porphyry, no two alike, 
‘The roof is in the form of a shell, exquisitely wrought out of one 
single piece of marble.” But the neighbourhood of this monu- 
ment of a power which has passed away is a scene of deso- 
lation, broken walls, ruined gardens, and dry fountains. And in 
strict keeping with the whole is the Hermitage, where seventeen 
men of high birth and good fortune enjoy the onesided, stunted 
life which Catholicisin has pronounced holy. ‘These men keep “a 
perpetual fast,” ‘‘ are not allowed to write or receive letters, to 
go into one another's cells, or go out of the enclosure except once 
a month, when they may walk in the mountains round, which they 
generally do together, reciting litanies.” Lady Herbert is loud 
in her admiration of these ascetic forms of life, delighting in them 
as in the perfect shading of a picture, which else would prove too 
dazzling in its brightness ; but her enthusiasm reaches ity climax 
when visiting the Sisters of the Order of St. Theresa. To visit 
their great convent in Seville “the English lady had obtained 
special Papal permission.” This, indeed, was the key to many an 
open door which ordinary travellers would find closed against 
them. If the Papal authorities had any misgivings about ad- 
mitting an Englishwoman, still, as might be supposed, having 
possession of her reasoning faculties, into the gloomy recesses 
of this most austere of Orders, they were amply rewarded 
for their confidence in their own controlling power. The 
book itself might have been written to magnify this saintly order, 
to whom the English traveller was the first person they had 
seen face to face, or with lifted veils, for twelve years. Their 
convent is “like a cellar—cold and damp, and they have no fires.” 
“They maintain a perpetual fast, living on the dried stockfish of 
the country, are not allowed to sit except on the floor, and rarely 
to walk in the garden or go even into the corridors to warm 
themselves in the sun.” And yet this cheerless, miserable death- 
in-life finds a strange beauty in our traveller's eyes, ‘ our self- 
indulgence being, as it were, atoned by their self-denial, our 
pampered appetites by their fasts and vigils.” Confidently she 
predicts the day when, “our eyes being opened like the eyes of 
the prophet’s servant [who was he?] we shall see from what 
miseries, from what sorrows we and our country have been pre- 
served by lives like these, which save our Sodom, and avert God's 
righteous anger from His people.” In congruity with this, we find 
the terrible Being who is propitiated by lives like these is wor- 
shipped best in darkness and gloom. ‘The women all wear black 
in Spain, and ‘‘the absence of all colours to distract attention in the 
house of God, made the Euglish lady sigh more eagerly than ever 
for a similar reverent and decent fashion to be adopted at home.” 
Did she ever contemplate the light embodied in the colouring of & 
single leaf, and exclude the thought as sinful? or chant, ‘* The sea 
is His, and He made it,” without a slight misgiving, lest into the 
deep darkness of spirituality some faint reminiscence of coral or of 
pearl should enter? 

“ Holy Week ” was spent in Seville in the midst of services in 
which admiration for the skill of the ‘maestro de ceremonias” 
and delight in the wailing minor music, “the lament of angels 
over the lost, in spite of the tremendous sacrifice,” are strangely 
Nothing dwarfs the intellect like materialized theology, 
and in her worship cf black drapery, and pictures, and images 
shrouded in black, asis the universal custom in the days preceding 
Easter, Lady Herbert clearly does not perceive the force of the 
passage she quotes, ‘‘ Passion-Tide veils the face of the Crucifix, 





only that it may be more vivid in our hearts.” It seems scarcely 
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edible that she could so utterly miss the truth underlying that 
statement. , ial 
But the gaudy, barbaric processions which distinguished Easter 
in Seville were too glaringly absurd even for Lady Herbert’s most 
‘able code of zesthetics. She doubts not but they were good for the 
Je themselves, but is evidently glad when “ the great unwieldy 
catafalque ” is hidden from the light of the sun, and she can record 
the effect of the brilliant mass of light thrown upon it from the 
as it was borne through the profound darkness of the aisles, 
as beautiful in the extreme, though even then she has some slight 
misgiving as to the propriety of ‘‘ a Blessed Virgin decked out in 
all the paraphernalia of a fine lady of the nineteenth century.” We 
must combine this with sentences like the following :—* By his 
energy and perseverance this monthly periodical [the Crux] has 
been started in Seville, which is an event in this non-literary 
country ;” or, ‘* Ah, the misery of those wayside stations in Spain! 
one long, low room, filled with smokers and passengers of every 
glass, struggling for chocolate served in dirty cups by uncivil 
waiters.” ‘The dirty, lumbering diligences,” the mules every- 
where flogged unmercifully, the perpetual, though most unin- 
tentional, admission that for all the intolerable bad management 
of Spanish officials ‘‘ there is no redress in Spain ;” the exorbitant 
prices paid for ‘‘rancid oil, stale eggs, and birds that seemed to 
have died a natural death ;” the bull-fights, which even this most 
lenient of eye-witnesses is compelled to admit to be, “ as at present 
conducted, simply horrible and inexcusably cruel and revolting.” 
Through chinks like these we get glimpses of the actual state of 
civilization in Spain more clearly than from the testimony of 
twenty enemies. ‘The beauty of the sepulchre, even seen through 
the eyes of a devotee, does not wholly conceal the rottenness 
within. We are grateful to Lady Herbert for the unconscious 
service she has rendered to the cause of progress. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


<>——- 

Social Reform in England. By Lucien Davesiés de Pontes. Trans- 
lated by the widow of the author. With appendixes. (Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin.) —M. de Pontés was an honest inquirer, who came amongst 
usin a more painstakings spirit than is common in the caso of his country- 
men, and with the single-hearted desire of promoting social progress in 
thetwo countries. He collected a mass of information on such subjects as 
prison discipline, pauperism, and the position of women; and any one 
who wishes for useful summaries of facts connected with these questions, 
will find them in this volume, in as small a compass as possible. We 
have not found anything strikingly novel in his remarks or suggestions ; 
like everybody who is not under the spell of the traditional feeling that 
the severity of our old penal laws has left, he is surprised at the tender- 
ness of our treatment of convicts, and like most Frenchmen, he wants 
more of the partnership principle, in the matrimonial relation ; but he 
does not indicate any measures that are not already familiar to the 
frequenters of congresses, and for the extinction of pauperism he has only 
the well approved specifics of temperance societies and reformatories. He 
has taken great pains, however, in the collection of statistics, and the 
views that he expresses, if not novel, are sensible. The papers, which 
originally appeared in the Révue des Deux Mondes, deserved republication, 
if only for the purpose of presenting to those who have not paid much 
attention to these interesting subjects an opportunity of acquiring a 
great deal of information with very little trouble. 

The Autobiography of a French Protestant Condemned to the Galleys, 
Translated from the French. (Religious Tract Society.)—M. Michelet, 
in the course of his investigation for his work on the ‘“ Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes,” lighted, it seems, upon the original of this volume, 
and said of it, “It is a book of the first order, distinguished by the 
charming naiveté of the recital, by its angelic sweetness, written as if 
between earth and heaven.” This naturally led to a reprint, and a 
translation into English has followed. The work does not appear for 
the first time now in an English dress; so long ago as 1758 it had 
attracted the attention of no less a person than Oliver Goldsmith, who 
translated it under the psoudonym of “ John Willington.” The present 
translator does not give any reason why it was not considered desirable 
to rest satisfied with Goldsmith's rendering; but as he has done his work 
very well, and produced a narrative which fairly represents the spirit of 
the original, we are not much concerned to know. The story is indeed 
an interesting one, and the manner of telling it quite deserves M. 
Michelet’s eulogy. The picture of life on board a French galley is as 
perfect as it is fresh; the systematic cruelties, only relieved by the 
humanity of Turks, are described with a terrible simplicity ; the reader's 
attention is kept up as in a first-rate novel, and everybody must rejoice 
at the end, when poetic justice is done, and the villain of the story, 
Louis XIV., humiliated and baffled, is compelled to release his victims at 
the request of good Queen Anne. It is also pleasant to learn that M. 
Marteilhe, the narrator, was so little affected by his sufferings as to 
Feach the advanced age of ninety-three. 











En Avant, Messieurs! being a Tutor's Counsel to his Pupils. By the 
Rev. G. H. D. Mathias. (Chapman and Hall.)—The most curious 
feature of this pleasant little book is the contrast it affords between the 
present tutor and the tutor of the last generation. Mr. Mathias writes 
shortly and colloquially on a great many subjects—novels, Tennyson, 
Shakespeare, the Mendicity Socioty, foreign travel, and drawing. All 
his advice is sound, if not very deep, and whether his pupils take it or 
not, they will be certain to read it. A tutor of an earlier generation 
would never have dreamt of discussing such subjects, and if he had 
discussed them at all, he would have done so in a style warranted not 
to be readable. Consistently with his duty to the parents who had 
entrusted him with “that precious deposit—the souls of the young men 
under my charge,” he could not enter on frivolous topics, on modern poets, 
or any accomplishments short of Greek accentuation. As for his talking 
about novels, we cannot find a comparison strong enough to express his 
horror, The natural result was that tho tutor of olden time had no real in- 
fluence over the greater part of the minds of his pupils. Their general run 
of thought, their amusements, their interests were strange to him. As 
long as they did thoir work and fell into no openly bad habits, he did 
not think himself bound to interfero with them. Now, the principle on 
which Mr. Mathias goes is the exact contrary. He gives us very few 
precepts about actual study, but a great many about the helps to study 
which lie in making it intelligible. He does not insist on ordinary 
duties, but shows how they may be done, and how other men have dono 
them. He excites curiosity by copious anecdote and illustration, and 
fixes dull things in the memory by associating them with a point or a 
story. What pupil would not recognize the great British traveller read- 
ing Murray out loud in the Cathedral of Lausanne, ‘as if an English 
verger had been dropped, with all his exact and dreary round of informa- 
tion complete, into the Swiss cathedral ?” 

Mount Carmel. A Poem. By Edward Smyth Mercer. (London: 
Whitfield, Green, and Son.)—In whatever light we look at this little 
volume of verse, we are foredoomed to laughter. The so-called “poem ” 
which gives its name to the book is a new reading of the story of 
Elijah, and the contest with the prophets of Baal. We did not know 
till Mr. Mercer told us that this contest was between “Jove” and Baal, 
but neither did we know that Elijah spoke prophetically against the 
doctrine of the Trinity and the adoption of certain stand-points. What 
is the Hebrow for stand-points, *y the way? But Mr. Mercer is not 
content with such prophecies. Ho makes Elijah predict that the 
doctrine of the Trinity will be renc unced by Blanco White and the third 
Duke of Grafton—a fact of such «stonishing importance that it might 
well be proclaimed on ‘ Mount Carmel.” Then, too, he finds that Long- 
fellow's “ Excelsior” has a close connection with Unitarianism, and 
he adds this stanza as the concluding one of the poom :— 

“ While next his heart, on parchment found, 
Well wrapt around, these lines were bound, 
‘Nor maid, nor home, shall me deceive ; 
More gods than ove I'll not believe.’ 

As read the monk he trembling fell ; 


He gazed on heaven, and read the spell, 
Excelsior!” 


But the spell is moro than others can read, even in Mr. Mercer's elegant 
phraseology. We had marked a few other passages of equal humour, 
but perhaps this sample may suffice. As the author calls the Zimes 
“that grave but versatile paper,” and quotes at full length from the 
London Journal and the London Reader, we can hardly expect him to be 
influenced by any words of ours. 

Brazil and the Brazilians. By Rov. James C. Fletcher, and Rev. 
D. P. Kidder, D.D. (Sampson Low, Son, and Marston.)—The first 
edition of this book wag, we believe, published eight or nine yoars ago. 
Since then the authors have made fresh journeys to Brazil, havo en- 
larged their book, and have found a corresponding enlargement in the 
ideas of the country. We must give thom great credit for the care with 
which they have read all other publications on their subject, and for 
the fairness they show towards other writers with whom they disagree, 
or from whom they have borrowed. But on the whole, wo think them a 
little prejudiced in favour of Brazil, a little too apt to look at startling 
improvements where we should look at the previous necessity for im- 
provement. Thoy will probably be offended with us if we suggest that 
their views of Brazil aro almost identical with those of a Jesuit whom 
they quote, and who says, “If there wore a paradise on earth, I should 
say it existed here. .... If in Portugal you have fowls, so have we in 
abundance, and very cheap; if you have mutton, we have hero wild 
animals whose flesh is decidedly superior ; if you have wine there, I 
aver that I find myself better off with such as we have here than with 
the wines of Portugal. Do you have bread, so do I sometimes, and 
always what is better, since there is no doubt but that the flour of this 
country (mandioca) is more healthy than your bread.” In like 
manner Messrs. Fletcher and Kidder are constantly making the dis- 
covery that Brazilian things which are not so good in themselves as 
American things are better relatively. Government by an emperor 
like Dom Pedro II. seems infinitely preferable to Government by Pre- 
sident Johnson, though in itself freedom is nobler than absolutism. 
The one point on which Messrs, Fletcher and Kidder are inexorable 
towards Brazil is the state of religion. They give several amusing and 
some shocking stories of the prevailing superstition. Thus they tell us 
of great priestly immorality coupled with popular credulity. In the 
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prevince of Bahia a Roman Catholic chaplain was wanted, and of five 
candidates who presented themselves four were men of notoriously evil 
lives, while the only remaining one was found afterwards to be living in 
Yot at the same time mixed marriages were denounced 
as concubinage by the Papal Nuncio in Brazil, and the German colonists 
of Petropolis were to!d that the children of such unions were illegiti- 
On the subject of slavery and the slave trade we are not sure 


concubinage. 


mate, 


that we agree with Messrs. Fletcher and Kidder. 
approval that tho disabilities which attach to colour in the United States 
are unknown in Brazil, and they consider that the Brazilian Govern- 
ment is active in its endeavours to put down the slave trade. 
never recognize the part that England took in creating this activity, 
and, if anything, they are severe on England for her interference in 
It ought to be known to every one that 
but for this interference there would have been no hope of the suppres- 
However, we cannot enter on such 
We only regret that Messrs. Fletcher and Kidder, 


the concerns of the Empire. 


sion of the Brazilian slave trade. 
discussions here. 


seem to be misinforme 


shire Red Book:, 1867. 


They notice with | received a new editior 


very neatly, and legil’ 
But they 
Rig-Veda Sanhita (Tr 
Christian Life (Longm 


(Houlston and Wright) 





i 


who are such trustworthy authorities on most’ Brazilian matters, shoulg 


din this particular. It is the general excellence 


of their book that makes us demur to these occasional blemishes, 
We have received a work fully answering to its title of The Deriy. 


(London and Derby, Bemrose and Sons.) ft jg 


needless to say more of it than that it is very useful for its county, ang 
that other counties would do well to follow the example. 


We have also 
n of Byron's Poetical Works (Murray), a pearl 


edition, at half-a-crown, compressed into less than 70) pages, and printed 


le, though not without pain. Now editions of 


Jamieson's Scottish Dictionary (Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo); Mr, Wilson's 


iibner and Co.); Mr. Lorimer's ¢ ‘onstitutionalis, 


of the Future (Longmans); Mr. James Martineau’s Hadeavours after the 


aus); Mrs. Gaskell’s Wives and Daughters, cheap 


edition (Smith, Elder, and Co.); Dr. Mackay’s Book of Scottish Songs 


; Professor Morley’s Fairy Tales, with illustra. 


tions by C. H. Bennett (Routledge). 
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NOTICE to CORRESPONDENTS and 
CONTRIBUTORS. —The Editor cannot under- 
take the responsibility of returning MS. of which 
he cannot avail himself, It is requested that Cor- 
respondents and Contributors should keep copies 
of such Documents as they value. 











It is particularly requested that all applications 
Sor copies of the SPECTATOR, and communi- 
cations upon matters of business, should not be 
addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

TERMS OF SusscripTion.— Yearly, £1 10s. 4d. ; 
Hlalf-Yearly, 15s. 2d.; Quarterly, 7s. Td.; in 
advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d. ; by 
post, 7d. 


READING CASES, 


FOR 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s each ; 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s each. 
May be had by order throngh any Bookseller or News- 
Agent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington street, Strand. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide and 

upon the prineipal towns in South Australia. Drafts 

negotiated and collected.—Apply at the Royal Bank of 

Scotland ; National Bank, Ireland ; and at the Company's 

Offices, 54 Old Broad street, London. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


NTL > X 
EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 
2 ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SON, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 
Oxford street, W., and 34 and 35 Charles street, W. 


IEGES de PLUME—Easy Chairs and 
Sofas.—HOWARD and SONS’ Patent, 26 and 27 
Berners street, Oxford street. ‘hese Patent seats have 
the advantage of lasting much longer than ordinary 
siufting, are most luxurious, and capable of adaptation to 
all Chairs and Sofas, of which several hundred patterus 
ure kept on stock. 


A* OTHER CURE of COUGH by Dr. 
LOCOCK’s PULMONIC WAFERS.—* 8 Wilson 
terrace, St. Leonard's street, Bromley :—*I can myself 
testify that they have relieved me of a most severe 
cough, so bad that I was unable to lie down, and I shall 
do ny best to recommend them.—W in. Nicholas.” They 
give insiaut relief to asthma, cunsumption, coughs, colds, 
aud all disorders of the tie sti, throat, aud luugs. Price 

















VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1355. 
INAHAN’S LL 


Dublin Prize Medal. 
and yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and piuk label ; 
cork branded “ Kinahau’s LL Whisky.” 


EPSINE. —MORSON’S  PEPSINE 

.  WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s, 53, and 10s each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s 6dand 4séd each. Popsiug Glooales ia 
bottles, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d each. 


TONIC BITTERS.— 
Unrivalled stomachic stimulant, palatable and 
wholesome, is WATERS’ QUININE WINE. Sold by 
Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 303. a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 
Martin's lane, Cannon street, London. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Maguesia as the best 
remedy for acidity of the stomac!:, heartburn, headache, 
gout, and indigestion; and az the best mili aperient 
for deticate constitutions, especially adapted for ladies, 
children, and infants —DINNEFORD and CU., Cie- 
mists, 172 New Bond street, London; and of all other 
Chemists throughout the world. 


HE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 
ESSENCE.—Tnhe most scientifically prepared and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introdued ; re- 
stores to their normal condition all the secretions, on the 
integrity of which perfect health depends. [t is a speciliv 
for debility of all kinds, aud from its containing, anong 
other ingredients, pepsine aad phosphate of soda, will 
rove highly beneticial to the nervous and dyspeptic 
rice 88. per bottle, or four quantities in one for 22s. 
Sole agents, Messrs. Baumgarten and Co., 52) Oxford 
street, W.C., and 8 Cullum street, Feuchurch street, 
E.C., London. 

















*p ROTECTION from FIRE. 
BRYANT and MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NO?r POISONOUS. 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE Box. 
Sold everywhere. 


YOUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 

CONSUMPTION are EF FECTUALLY CURED 
by KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGUHS. Statistics 
show that 50,000 persons anuually fall victims to Pal- 
monary Disorders, including Consumption, Diseases oi 
the Chest, and the Respiratory Orgaus. Preveutioa is 
at all times.better than cure; be therefore prepare d, 
during the wet aud wiuter season, with a supply of 
KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES, waich possess the 
virtue of averting as well as curing a cough or cold ; 
they are guod alike for the young or fur the aged. 
Prepared and sold in boxes, 1s 1}d, and tins, 23 9d, 
4s 6d, and lus td each, by THOMAS KHATING, 
Chemist, &c., 79 Sct. Paul's Churchyard, Loodon. Re- 
tail Mf all druggists and pateut mediciue veudors in the 
world. 


4° TION and ADVICE to 
J INVALIDS. 
BEWARE of SPURLOUS LIMITATIONS of Dr. J. 
COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, the original 
and only geuuine, which is the best, saiest, aud most 
effectual remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHILIS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, WHUOPING COUGH, CRKUUP, DIAK- 
RHA, COLIC, CRAMP, RHEUMALiSM, 
NEURALGIA. 
Observe.—None genuine without the words, * Dr. J. 
Collis Browne's Chlorodyne” on the Governmeut 
stamp. Overwhelming medical tcstimony accompanies 
each bottle—Sole manufactuver, J. ‘I. Daveuport, 33 
Great Russell street, Bioomsbury, Loudon. ‘Tue immense 
demund eDables the pruprieturs tv reduce tue prive ; it 











ds 13d per box. Scld by ull Druggisis, 


is uow Suid in botiles, is 14d, 2s dd, 4s dd, aud Ls. 


W HISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained th» 
Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 


retail houses in London, by the agents in the princip»l 


=== 

ICOLLS’ GUINEA WATERPROOP 

L TWEED, and their Two-Guinea Melton Cloth 

Overcoats, are patronized by travellers all over the 

world. Ladies’ Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, Que Guinea, 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, 9 

Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; aid 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
V ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Cyn. 
nvisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perring, 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Peraryy” 
names are Ou wrapper, label, botule, aud stoypar. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'" SAUCE. 
Sold Wholesale fur Export, and by the Proprie 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BL ACKWELL; 
Messrs, BARCLAY and Sons, Lonilon, &c., &, and by 

Grocers aud Oilmen universally. 


\ =r PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&c., aud Table Delicacies of the highest quality, 
See Lancet and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
May be obtained from ali Grocers and Oilmen, and 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, Loudon. 





Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted in 

London, at his residence, 9 Grosveuor st., Grosveaursy. 

ARTIFICIAL TEEIH. [mportant improvemsat, aod 
great reductiva in prices. 


7 

\ R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
4 SURGEON-DENTISL, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros 
venor square, Sule inveator aud exclusive patentee of 
Artificial Teeth on @ soft, elastic, cieuically prepared 
india-ruvber gum. No wires or unsightly fasteaings 
are required; they are more natural, duravle, and com- 
fortable than any yet iutroiuced, and are about the 
specitic gravity of cork, thus Cowbiniag lightuess and 
durability beyond any yet producel. They are seif- 
adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, are 
fitted ou a perfectly paiuless priuviple, and supplied at 
charges wituin the reach of all. 

Clergymen, Leeturers, aud Public Speakers will tial 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it cow. 
bines complete euuuciatiou aud perfect wastication, 

Cousultation free. 
Observe.—No connection with any one of the same name. 


\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
4) DENTIST, 52 beet street, Las introduced aa 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPLION of ARLIFICLAL 
LEELH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures, 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
disunguished from the origina:s by Lhe closest observer; 
they will never Chauge colour vr decay, aud will be fouad 
SupeTior to any teeth ever beture used. Luis metaod does 
hol require the @xtracuvn of ruuts, or any patatul vperar 
tion, aud will support aud preserve leclu Lua are luvse, 
aud is guaranteed to resture arlicalitiva aud mastica- 
Won. Decayed teeth stypped aud reudered syadd aad 
useful iu mastication. 

52 Fleet street-—At ho.ue from 10 till 5. 


peeersss SOAP.— 
Tue celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE TABLET 

is famed for its delightful fragrauce aud veueli zial effect 

on ibe skin, 

Manufactured by J. C. and J. FLELD, Patentees of 

the Self-F.tung Candles. Sold by Guests, Oi aud 

[talian Warehousemen, aud ovuers. 

*,* Use noother. See uame on each tablet. 











INDIGESTION. " 

NJ ORTON’S CAMUMILE PILLS. A 
a Geutle Aperieut and Powerful Loni 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, ls 14d, 23 9d, and Ls. 
p* VICLOR BAUD’S ORGANIC 

MEDICINES. 
DIASTATIZED IRON, for Sweugtueuing the System, 
23 ¥d per butule. 
DIASTATIZED IODINE, for Purifying the Blood, 
28 vd per vuttie. 
BAUDEINE, the most effeient Remedy for Cuolera, 
Yeuow Fever, Diarrioa, aud Vyseuvery. Gold Medal 
awarded by the French Goveruauen:. Price ls 144, 
43 dd, und 11s per boctle. 
Sold by all chemists. Who'esals of E. G. DU- 
FRESNE, 79 Watliug street, Lon ion. 
West-E.d Ageat, L. SCH sUVER, Freucs Caocmist 
21 Priuce’s street, Hauover s44are. 
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—_ATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 


Tian and Manager, Mr. F, B. Cuarrerron. | 


. wary 18, and during the week, her 
On Monday, Pepe perform Colman's Comedy of 
Majesty® <LOUS WIFE. Mr. Onkley, Mr. Phelps; 
THE naracters by Messrs. H. Sinclair, E. Phelps, C. 
psorel raul Barrett; Mesdames Hermann Vezin, und 
Be off, To conclude with the Grand Pantomime, 
ve NUMBER NIP; or, HARLI QUIN and the 
entitle. KING of the GIANT MOUNTAIN ; Scenery 
Gx0! j and painted by Mr. William Beverley. 
enters in the opening by Mesdames Lydia Thomp- 
- Bodenham, Hudspeth, H. Vandenhotf; Messrs. 
Matthews, C. Seyton, F. Barsby, J. Robins, and 
ter Percy Roselle. The Harlequinade includes H. 
= 9 and Mr. C. Lauti, Clowns: Messrs. W. A. 
— and J. Morris, Pautaloons: Messrs. J. Cor- 
9 and S. Saville, Harlequins; Madame Boleno 
wach adie. Adéle Marion, Columbines. ‘The Infant 
os mmer, Master Vokins. Au Irish Jig, by Misther 
Lab * Son. The Devil's Chapeau, by Majilton the Gro- 
s 4 Mr. Edward Stirling, Stage Manager. 
On Saturday morning vext, Feb. 23, a SPECIAL 
MORNING PERFORM ANCE for the benefit of Master 
uselle. 
Pag a Private boxes, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 guineas; 
stalls, 78; dress circle. 5s ; first circle, 4s; balcony seats, 
gs; pit, 23 ; lower gallery, 1s; upper gallery, 6d. Box 
office open from Ten till Five daily. Doors open at 
half-past six, performance commence at quarter to seven, 
and terminate at half-past eleven. 
TEA CHEAPER THAN EVER. 
HILLIPS and COMPANY’S TEAS 
are BEST and CHEAPEST. 
STRONG BLACK TEAS, Is 6d, 2s, 23 4d. 
VERY EXCELLENT BLACK TEA is now only 2s 6d 
per pound. 
PHILLIPS and CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 
@ KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C- 
RARE, CHOICE, GENUINE COFFEE, 1s 4d _ per lb. 
APrice Current Post Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 
PHILLIPS and CO. have no ageuts. 
PHILLIPS and CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE 
FREE by their own Vans, within eight miles of No, 8 
King William street, City, and send ‘T'eas, Coffees, and 
Spices carriage free to any Railway Stauou or Market 
Town in the United Kiugdo:a, if to the value of 403 or 
upwards. 


“The RUIN of the FEW is the GAIN of the MANY.’ 
HE PANIC of ’66 and its consequent 


, depression of the Colonial Markets enables the 
“EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY” to offer TEAS 
LOWER THAN EVER. 

Six Pounds of Good Tea for 63 6d can't be dear. 

The Company's KAISOWS by the Clipper Ships are 
Teally delicious. 

9Great 8’. Helen's Churchyard, Bishopsgate street, 
Junuary J, 1867. I 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 
Manufactured by LIEBIG'S EXTRACT of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Mark lane, London, at 
their manufactories in South America; anslyzed and 
certified genuine by Baron Liebig, the inventor. Per- 
sons suffering from weak digestion, invalids requiring 
strengthening diet, aged persons, children (particularly 
those of weak constitution or suffering from scrofula), 
infants after being weaned, and ladies after confine- 
ment, will find this Extract, properly prepaved in various 
Very palatable forms, extremely useful, ‘Taken with 
Tice, arrow-root, sago, &c., the Mxtract will be found to 
be an agieeab'e substitute for cod-liver oil, and equally 
efficient. At sea it is invaluable, being an excellent anti- 
Scorbutic; also in travelling. It has proved of great 
value in hot climates, where it is almost impossible, on 
account of the nature of the meat, to obtain good beef 
tea. It keeps unaltered for years, and in any climate, 
and enables any ordinary cook to make with ease many 
Of the most palatable soups, made dishes, and sauces. 
Caution.—This is the only Extract of Meat analyzed 
and warranted genuine by Baron Liebig, the inventor, 
and authorized by him t» be called LIEBIG'S KX- 
TRACT of MEAT, or Extractum Carnis Liebig. Every 
jar of the Company's Extract bears Karon Liebig'’s Cer- 
tificate. Several imitations have appeared in the market, 
fome of them very deficient in quality. S.ld by G. van 
Abbott; Fortnum, Masov, and Co. ; Langtons; Maw; 
Lee; Foster; Pedler; and all Chemists and Italian 
Wareliousemen. 
STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
aud the above award by some of the most eminent 
Scientilic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


OLLOWAY’S PiLLS.—Confidential 
Advice.—Ty all persens who sufler from bilious 
headaches, disordered Stomach, bshousuess or tlatulevcy, 
the: Pilis are most strongly recommended as the satest, 
best, and quickest mde ot obt ‘ining ease, Without weak- 
enibg OF irritating the nervy. us system. Hoiluway’s Pilis 
are especially useful in clearing away excess of bile, 
which usually produces fever, unless remedial measures 
e adopted without delay. iu asthma, bronchitis, and 
e-ngestion of the lunzs, they may ve relied upon for re- 
moving all danger, aud by puritying aud regulating the 
cuculation, they eflectuully prevent relapses, by rousing 
= liver to a ta@ir secretion of bile, and quickly carrying 
oo sytem. ‘These Bilis ward off low spirits, 
aeveun » And Lucse distrissing feelings often called 


so, 
Tom 











| (NHANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
J ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
| CanDELABRA, MoperatToR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
| China, and Glass. Srarvuerres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 


these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &e. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 L5s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreigu, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and TT Orders promptly exe- 


cu 
T.ONDON--Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street.—l!stablished 18v7. 


2 eter BATHS, and LAMPS.— 

WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
D splay of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STEAWS. The stock of each is at once th e largest 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those th at have 
tended to make his establishment the most distin guished 
in this country. 

Bedsteads, from............ 128 6d to £20 0s each. 

Shower Baths, from ........ 830d to £6 0s each. 

Lamps (Moderateur), from.. 68 0ito £7 7s each. 

(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil .......... 48 per gallon. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [RONMONGER by &ppoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sendga CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his unriva!ied Stock of St»r- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pisces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuilery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
lurnery, Lron and Brass Bedsteais, Bedding, Bel-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &., with Lists of Prices, aud Plaus 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 3) Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 1a,2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's 
place ; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


Tue New CIrY SHOW ROOMS 
FoR 








TABLE GLASS, CHINA, and CHANDELIERS. 
J. DEFRIES and SONS 
have now opened their 
NEW CITY SHUW ROOMS, 

Containing an entirely new, extensive, and beautiful 
stock of the above Goods, of their own manufacture. 
An inspection of their latest desigus in Lamps, Chan- 

deliers, Breakfast, Dinuer, and Dessert Services, &c., is 
respectfully invited. 
147 HOUNDSDITCH. 





Just Published, 24 ; sent by the Author for 3 stamps. 
LINESS and BEAUTY; being a 
Pamphlet descriptive of articles and means used 

for improving the appearance. By ALEX. ROSS, 243 

High Holborn, London, 


GF Antes FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANPHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 33 61, 
53 6d, and 10s 6j.; sent by post for 54, 84, and Lid 
stamps. AI.EX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, aud 
all Chemists. 


Wes DERFUL DISCOVERY. —Corns 

cured in one day, by using ALEX. ROSS'S 
CHIROPO. This preparation gradually dissolves the 
Corn in a few hours, removing the very root. Price 44 ; 
sent by post fur 6) stamps. 248 High Holborn, London, 
and all Chemists. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holvorn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 33 64, 53 64, and lis Gd; sent free 
for 54, 84, aud 144 stamps. Had of all Chemists. 
REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
a perfect colour imme liately it is used. It is perma- 
nent, and perfectly naturalin efest. Price 34 6d, 5s Gd, 
and 10s 6d; sent by post for 54, 84, aud 144 stamps; 
and all Chemists. 














yak DESTROYER. — 248 = High 

Holborn, Loudon. —ALEX. ROSS'S DEPLLA- 
TORY removes superiluous hair from the face, nck, 
aud arms, without effect to the skin. Price 3s Gd, 53 6d, 
and 10s 6d; seut for 54, 84, aud lid stamps. Mad of 
all Cuemists, 


posts REMOVER.—AIl Diseases of 
the Skiu are improved by one dose of ALEX, 
ROSS’S VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. Tuey remove 
redness, saliowness, &c. 25 9d and 7s 6d; or post for 49 
aud 100 stamps. ALEX. RUSS, 248 High Holbora, 
London, and all Chemists. 
LEX. ROSS’S ENAMEL (as used by 
Madame VESIRIS).—All Imperfections of the 
Skin are hidden by its use, and a transcendent beauty 
produced to the face. Price lus td, seut for Stamps. 
24s High Holborn, Loudou, and all Cuemists. 


AIR COLOUR WASH.—By washing 

the head with this beautifuily pertumed Wasu, 

iu seven or teu days the hair assumes iis original colour, 
and remuins so by an Occasional using. 10s td, seut for 
stuunps. ALEX, KOSS, 248 High Holburn, London, 
and ah Chemists, 

















SPECTACLES. 
PESFECTLY ADAPTED by the 
VISOMETER. 


An INSTRUMENT for rigi lly ASCERCAINI<G the 
FOCAL LENGIH of EACH EYE—these vory fre- 
quently differing—forming the ouly safe method for 
Suiting Defective Vision wita Optical Aid 30 as to pree 
serve the blessings of sight to EXTREME OLD AGE. 

From Parncipat Sirk Davin Beewsrer. 

“T have seen and examined Mr. Salom s apparatus for 
ascertaining the focal length of each eye, with the vie v of 
fitting them with suitable spectacles or eye-glasses, and 
there can be no doubt that it is well adapted for those 
purposes.” Vrices most moderate. : 

SALOM and CoO., 137 Regent street, London, W., 
and 93 Priuce’s street, E linburga. 


MHE ONLY SALVATION for WEAK 
EYES.—Tne prickly, watery, and barning seasa- 
tions 89 injurious to the @yes caused by the usa of gas 
and other artificial lights. are entirely obviatel by 
SALOM'S Her MAJESTY'’S READING LAMP, Price 
from 108 64. Catalogues gratis, 
SALOM and CO., 137 Regent street, London, W., 
and 93 Prince's street, Edinburgh. 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER. 
PURIFYING COMPANY (Limited). 


PATENT CISTERN FILTER, charged solely with 
animal charcoal. The latest pateated filter in general 
use, and requiring whea once fixed no attention wiat- 
ever. Patronized and used by Her Majesty the Queen 
at Osborue, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the 
élite of the medical profession, and at the Fusilier 
Guards’, Middlesex, St. George's, Germ in, aad Loadva 
Hospitals, and at the Regent's Park and Tower Ba.- 
racks, and numerous institutions, breweries, &c. 

Professor Frankland, F.R.S., in his analysis of the 
waters for December, 1346, ia the report to the Regis- 
trar-General, states, “ With regard to the filtration of 
this water ( New River) through animal charcoal, it will 
be observed that, although the total daily domestic 
supply of a house on Haverstock Hill has 
through the same filter for seven months, the animal 
charcoal still retains pract cally unimpaired its power of 
abstracting organic impurities.” 

*,* [he above filter was supplied by this Company. 

The filters may be seen in Operation, aud full particu- 
lars obtained, on application to the Secretary, at the 
otlices, 157 Suraud, Loudon, W.C. (four doors from 
Somerset House). 

PURE WATER, 
THE PATENT MOULDED CARBIN 
WATER FILTERS 
Are the simplest and mst etfeciual puritiers of water. 
They are easily cleaned, very durable, ant strongly re- 
commended by the highest medical authorities. 
Prospectus free 


T. ATKINS and SON, 62 Fleet street, E.C. 
P ERRY and COS PATENT 
BOSTONITE 

TABLELS and SLATES. 

















8. d. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 3 TABLET. 
BOSTONITE 0 6 Do 


BOSTONITE L 0 Do. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 6 SLATE. 
BOSTONITE LO Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 
BUSTONITE 2 0 Do. 
BOSTUNITE 2 6 Do. 
PATENT BoOSTONIt® 0 6 BOUK SLATE. 
BOSTONITE | 0 Do 
BOSrONITE 1 6 Do. 


Sold by all Statiouers. 
Wholesale, PERRY and CO., 37 Red Lion square, anD 
3 Cheapside, London. 


“IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES — 
oF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
Pt th 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 





The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittance. 

109 Strand, W.C. R SMITH, Manager 
ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot, 
‘eee and CO., Manufacturers, 
63 New Earl street, 
{ui Bread street, } London, B.C. 
59 GEORGE SQuaRe, GLASGOW. 

2 Gonke Piazzas, Liverpoot, 
PARTRIDGE ANDCOOPER, 
STATIONERS and PAPEXMAKERS AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Caanvery lane, B.C, 
The Public supplied at Waoiesale Pricss, aud 
Carriage paid to the country vu Orders exeveding 208, 

CREAM or BLUK NUL PAPER, 3s, 48, aad os 
per ream. 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 23 ani 23 61 par ream. 

OUTSIDE HAND-MADi& FUULSJAP, 33 Od per 
real. 

PALENT STRAW FOOLSVAP, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BUKDERKED NUL W, 43 aud us 6d per rear. 

LEPTER-PAPEK for dlS>., plain, 43; ruled, 43 vu 
per ream. ' 

SEKMON PAPER, plain, 53; ru'ed, 5s 6d por reao~ 

CREAM or BLU ENVELOPES, 43 64, v3 dd, ane 
78 tid por L,vuv, : . - “ 

CUubBAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CLRCULARS, 
28 Gd and Js per 1,000 

THICK ELACK-i80 RVEKED KNVELUPSS, ls 
per 10u. : 

CUPY-BOOKS, supertiue paper, 4) pages, 2s per doz. 

Au ILLUSPRALeY PalCeRwiiol vt Luksuintie, 
Stationery Cavinets, Despatcu bb ,e8, Postage Scales, 
Puvtograpuic Albuns, Wiis Vases, KC, post {ree. 

dostablisued 154L. 
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THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


A SECOND EDITION 
Will te ready Next Week 


THE REIGN OF LAW. 
By the DUKE of ARGYLL. 


Chap. 1—The Supernatural. 
2—Law: its Definitions. 
3—Contrivance a Necessity arising ont of the 

feign of Law—Example in the Machinery 
of Flight. 
4—Appareut Exceptions to the Supremacy of 
Purpose. 
5—Creation by Law. 
6—Law in the Realm of Mind. 
7—Law in Politics. 


From THE “ TimEs,” 

* A very able book, well adaptel to meet that spirit of 
inquiry which is abroad, and which the increase of our 
knowledge of natural things stimulates so remarkably. 
It opens up many new lines of thought, and expresses 
many deep and suggestive truths. It is very readable ; 
and there are few books in which a thoughtful reader 
will find more that he will desire to remember.” 

From THE “Saturpay Review.” 

“The question with which the Duke of Argyll deals is 
just the poirt which pious and practical minds find the 
most perplexing. Many persons will be glad to have the 
suggestions of a thoughtful mind on such a practical 

joint as, ¢.g., how is the unchangeableness of natural 

aw compatible with the religious belief that God hears 
and answers prayer? The Duke of Argy!l takes up the 
mental position, which alone can promise usefulness in 
the treatment of such a question.” 
From tHe “Patt Matyi Gazerrr.” 

“The aim of this book is lofty, and requires not only 
a thorough familiarity with metaphysical and szientific 
subjects, but a brendth of thought, a freedom from pre- 
judice, a general versatility and sympathetic quality of 
mind, and a power of clear exposition rare in all ages 
and in all countries. We have no hesitation in express- 
dng an opivion that all these qualifications are to be 
wecognized in the Duke of Argyll. aud that his book is 
as unanswerable as it is attractive.” 

From THe “Spectator.” 

“This is a masterly book. It is the first from any 
Cabinet Minister of standing on the philosophy of 
a#cience; and it shows, we think, almost as large a power 
of thought and as strong a judgment within its sphere 
asany of Sir Cornewall Lewis's books, and more than 
many of Mr. Glaistone’s......The last chapter of all is 
an exceedingly thoughtful and masterly essay on the 
extent to which natural law should be accepted as the 
guiding rule of politics. But the book is strong, sound, 
mature, able thought, from its first page to its lust.” 

From TRE “ Examiner.” 

“A very remarkable volume, which must certainly 
have some good result in clearing the ground for that 
advance of truth which, it is evident, the Duke of 
Argyil desires to promote, even to the prejudice of the 
venerable forms and coverings of truth which are so 
dear to him.” 

From tne “ Morsino Post.” 

“The Duke of Argyll has released from the hazy 
pale of metaphysice, und placed in the broad light of 
practical philosophy, questions of vital import, which 
are closely associated with the progress aud welfare of 
mankind.” 

From THE “IticstraTeD Times.” 

“We have experience! the greatest delightin reading 
“The Reign of Law.’ That part of the work which 
relates to birds is as interesting as a fairy tale. The 
style of His Grace (to say nothing here of his thought, 
of which others have spoken words of admiration cer- 
tainly not too strong) often runs into poe ry; aud it is 
everywhere that indescribable not-:oo-much-ness which 
is always the cachet of high-class work.” 

From THE “Loxpon Review.” 

“*The Reign of Law’ lears the stamp of original 
thought, of accurate acquaintauce with the most 
advanced science, and of a not unsuccessful iutrepidity 
in combating the positions of Darwin, Comte, and Mill. 
Nor is the statesman lost in the philosopher ......... 
From many scieutitic works nowadays we rise with 
something of depression and bewilderment on our mind. 
The Duke of Argyll’s book leaves exactly a contrary 
impression.” 

From THE “ WESTMINSTER Review.” 

“*A really valuable contribution to science, and con- 

ciliatory in the best sense of the term.” 





ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 56 Ludgate Hill. 
NEW MAGAZINE. SO” 
On March 1, Part I., with ‘I'wo Illustrations, price 1s. 
MmHE CHURCHMAN’S SHILLLING 
MAGAZINE and FAMILY TREASURY, 
Conducted by the Rev. R. H. Baynes, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Michael's, Coventry, Editor of the “ Lyra 
Anglicana,” &e. 

ConTENTSs. 

—— = Story. Chaps. 1, 2, 3,4. By Ada Cam- 

ri 


ge. 
2—Hymn for Nightfall. By W. Chatterton Dix. 
3—Topics of the Day. No.1. Sermons. By the Rey. 
Alan Brodrick, M.A., Vicar of Bramsha w. 
4—The Character of the Baptist in the Fourth Gospel. 
By _ Very Rev. W. Alexander, M.A., Dean of 
mly, 


5—Liitle Children, by the Rev. S.J. Stone, B.A., Oxon. 
€—Hymns and tiymn Writers. No.1. By the Editor. 
7—The Working Classes and the Church. By the Rev. 
W. L. Klackley, M.A., Incumbent of Frensham. 
&—Lent. By the kditor. 
9—Ritualism. No. 1. By the Rev. J, H, Abrahall, 
M.A., Late Fellow of Lincoln College. 
10—Heavenwaids, ly the Rey. 's, W. Savile, M.A. 
1l—The “In Commendam.” Chap. 1. By the Rev. F. 
Arnold, M.A., Oxon. 
12—Words of Ligut and Love. 
13—Notices ot Buoks. 


No.1. By the Editor. 


Rev. JOHN STOUGHTON. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, from 


the Opening of the Long Parliament to the Death 
of Oliver Cromwell. Vol. I. The Church of the 
Civil Wars. Vol. If. The Church of the Common- 
wealth. By Jonn Sroventox, Author of * Church 
ani State Two Hundred Years Az,” “ Ages of 
Christendom before the Reformation,’ &c. 


Rev. T. BINNEY. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo., 5s, cloth. 


MICAH, the PRIESTMAKER: a 
Handbook on Ritualism. By T. Brxney, Author of 
“ Money,” “ The Piactical Power of Faith,” &c. 

“It is surprising to see an outsider so thoroughly 
understanding the doctrines of different parties without 
his Own community, and stating the whole case so tem- 
perately."—Pull Mall Gazette. 


E. DE PRESSENSE. 
In Syo, price 14s, cloth. 


JESUS CHRIST: His Times, Life, 
and Work. By E. pe Fressense, D.D. 

“Tt is beyord comparison the most satisfactory book 
on the subject which has appeared in our day. [a 
interest it vies in some parts with Renan’s daringly 
blasphemous, yet strangely fascinating romance; while 
the solid reasoning, accurate representation of fact, and 
thoroughly Christian spirit which pervade it, render it, 
in all the more impo. tant points of view, infinitely supe- 
rior. We pronounce M. de Pressensé’s book, therefore, 
the book of the occasion,—he book clled forth by the 
crisis,-—-the statement, in view of infilel or partial repre- 
sentations, of what the Christian Church believes re- 
speciing her Lord and master."—Prrar Bayne, M A. 





FREDRIKA BREMER, 
2 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, price 2Is. 
TWELVE MONTHS WITH FRED- 
RIKA BREMER IN SWEDEN. By ManrGarer 
Howitr. With Portiaits and Illustrations. 
“Nothing can be more charming than the quiet, inci- 
dental, day-y-day delineations of Miss Bremer’s home 
life and of Swedish manners....It is a book of pictures, 
artistical'y conceived and admirably executed.” —British 
Quarterly Review. 
London: Jackson, WALForp, and Hopper, 27 Pater- 
noster row. 


. CHRISTIAN PERFECTIBIL ITY. 
Just published, 12:mo, cloth, 33. 


HE ETERNAL GOSPEL; or, the 
Ideal of Christian Porfectibility. A Tract in Two 


Parts. By R. W. Mackay, Eaq., Author of “The 
Tubingen School and its Antecedents,’ “ The Progress 
of the Intellect,” &c. In 1 vol., cloth, price 33. 
WIturams and Noroatr, 14 Henrietta street, C vent 
garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
burgh. 


Just published, 8vo, price 33. 

HE ORIGIN, MISSION, and 

DESTINY of MAN: with Miscellaneous Papers 
on Taxation, &c. By Lawrexce Hexworru, Esq., of 
Live: pool. 
Wittiams and Nonoate, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, Londou; ant 20 South Frederick street, Ed n- 
burgh. 





Just published, 2 vols. &vo, 24s. 

R. STRAUSS'S NEW LIFE of 

JESUs. Tue AUTHORIZED ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION. 
A prospectus will be forwarded on application by the 
Publishers. 
WiiuiaMs and Noroars, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; 20 south Frederick street, Edit- 
burgh. 





This day is published, price 33 6d. 


RIENTAL MYSTICISM, a Treatise 
on the Sutiistic and Unitarian Theosophy of the 

Persians, coinpiled tron Native Sources by K. P. Pat- 

mek, Scholar «of St. John's College, Cambridge, M ember 

of the Royal Asiatic Society, and of the Sucie.¢ Asiatique 

de Paris. 

Cambridge: Detontox, Ber, and C», 
London: BELL aud Dawpy, 1867. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Puaid-up capital, £1,50),000; reserva fund, 
£444,000. 

Court or Direc rors. 
Chairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairmaux—WILLIAM SCOT BINNY, Esq. 
James Blyth, sq. Testock Robert Reid, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, | Patrick I’. Robertson, E3q., 

Esq. M.P. 
Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. | James Walker, Es. 
Chief Manager—Charles J. F. Stuart, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank of England ; the Union Bank of 
London. 
The Corporation grant draf:s an] negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry’ 
Ceylon, Hong Kony, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 


Mauritius, Melvourve, and Syduey, on terms which may 
Taey also issue circular 





be ascertained at their office. 
notes fur the use of travellers by the overland route. 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and saie of Indian securities, tae 
safe custody of Indiau Government paper, the receipt of 
interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the etfecting 
of remittances be:ween the above-named dependencies. 
They also receive deposits of £lv0 anil upwards, re- 


one > [Ceo 

h ILITARY EXAMINATIONS 
IVE CANDIDATES for Woolwich, Sandhune’ > 
direct Commissions in the Army, and Officers Pa wd 

enter the STAFF COLLEGE prepared in alt 
branches required at the examinations by aR te 
Married Officer, who has passed through the on 
Department at Sandhurst, seen much activa 8 an 
(regimental and on the Statf), aud served as a Gane 
of Engineers in the Ciimea. The advertiser Me 
reculiarly successful in Military tuition, having nee 
a nats Re + — The highest ieee 
ddress, A. D. C., Royal United Servi ustitution 
Whitehal!, London. , a c Fustitution, 





RADFIELD.—ST. ANDREW’s 
COLLEGF, BRADFIELD, near. READING 

Tneorporated by Royal Charter. One Exhibition of 259 
and one of £25 will be ope. in April next to Candidates 
for admission to this Seoo!, —For information apply to 
the Warden, Rev. THOMAS STEVENS, Bradfield hear 
Reading; or to the Honorary Secretary, J. H, PATTE. 
SON, Esq., at his Chambers, 1 Elm court, Middle 
Temple, London. 


MNT 7a . IVE 

TEW ZEALAND. —CANTERBURY 

l GOVERNMENT SIX PER CENT. LOAy 

£500,000 authorized by the Canterbury Loan Orlinance 

1862, and sanctioned by the General Government of 
New Zealand. Second issue, £390.090. 

The Bank of New Zealand, bankers to the Provincial 
Government of Canterbury, invite subscriptions for the 
balance unallotted of the above issue, at the minimum 
of £92 per centum.—Copies of the Canterbury Loan 
Ordinance, 1852, together with all other needfal infor. 
mation, and forms of tender, may ba obtained, personally 
or by letter, at the Bank of New Zealand, Lowion. 

F. LARKWORTHY, Managing Director, 

Bank of New Zealand, 5) Old Broad street, 

"eb. 12, 1867. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OMices—1 Dale street. Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry; 7 
Cornhill; and Charing cross, London, 
Invested Funds ...... Seccees covsceccce £3,177,616 
Fire Premiums receive i in 1365. ° 739,332 
Life Premiums received in 1865 .....0...+. 250, lu3 
The following are a few of the advantages attaching 
to the Life Policies of this Company :— 
_ Moderate rates of premium for all descriptions of 
insurance. 
Fixed bonuses guaranteed by the numerous proprie- 
tary of an unlimited company. 
Whole-world leave granted on reasonable terms. 
Policies held as securities are not considered void by 
this office, although the assured should leave the pre- 
scribed limits, provided the holder inform the office so 
soon as it comes to his knowledge, and pays the ade- 
quate extra premium 
Claims are payable 39 days after admission. 
Fire Premiums faliing due at Christmas must be 
renewed ou or before January 9. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 
TH ROYAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY is open to appoint a FEW ADDITIONAL 
AGENTS. Applications are invited only from gentle- 
men of adequate position, and possessing the requisite 
influence and energy. 
The ROYAL is ONE of the LARGEST INSURANCE 
OFFICES in the WORLD. 
Capital, Two Millions Sterling. 

Amount of Fire Premiums in 1865 ., £414,733 
New Life Policies issued in 1565 for.. £331,663 
Life Bonuses the largest ever continuously declared by 

any Company. 
Policies for £1,000 effected in 1845 now increased to 
£1,330. 
PERCY M. DOVE, Manager. 
J. B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 


Royal Insurance buildings, Lombard street, London. 


CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

Every one should therefore provide against them. 

£1,000) IN CASE OF DEATH, OR £6 PER WEEK 

while Laid up by Injury,caused by 

ACCIDENT vuF ANY KIND 
(Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, &c}, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
46 53 to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

The oldest established and largest Company in the 
World insuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
64 Cornhill, E.C.; and LO Regent street, S.\W. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


+1 

[ EGAL and GENERAL LIFE 
4 ASSURANCE SOCIELY. Founded 1536. 

TRvUsTEEs. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Willian Boviil, Lord Chief Justica, C.P. 

Tae Kt. Ho . Sir Hagh Cairas, Lord Justice. 

Tue Re Hon. Sir Edward Vaughan Williams. 

The Hon. Sir Wm. Page Wood, Vice-Uhaucellor. 

The Hon. Sir Georg? Rose. 

Edward Smith Bigg, Esq. 

Robert B. Follett, Esy., Taxing Master in Chancory. 

SecugiTY—funds invested 1 the names of the above 
Trustees exceptionally large in proportion to liabilities | 
Tue further guarantee of a fully subscribed Capital of 
£1,090,000. 

Bonus — Nine-tenths of the total profits divisible 
amongst the Assured. Very moderate Non-Bonus Pre- 
mium, 

A hberal system of “ Whole-Worll” Policies and 
other peculiar facilities. Conditions specially framed 
tu secure to a Policy when onee issued absolute free low 
from all liab lity tu future question. xu 
Loans granted ou Life interests or Reversion. 

i. A. NEWLON, Actuary and Ma ager. 
10 Fleet 8 reet, Loudon. 

































payable at 10 days’ nouce, aut also for louger periods, 

the terms for wuich may be ascertaiued ou application 

at their office. \ 
‘ 





London: Hovtsroy and Wrient, 65 Paternoster row. 


Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2 
Threadnec ile street, Loudon, 1367. | 


soars “* GLOVE-FITLING” 

CORSEIS. An entirely new principle, with new 
Spring Fasteuing. Mauufaccurers of tue “ Prize Medal 
Crinolines.” Lrade Mark, a* Crown.’ 
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Brought to Light. 
Brought to Light, in 3 vols. 


Brought to Light, now ready. 
Brought to Light, at all Libraries. 


Brought to Light: a Novel, in 3 
vols, by THOMAS SPEIGHT, ready at every 
Library in the Kingdom. 


Woodburn Grange, by William 
HownrT, at all Libraries. 
“A novel of unquestionable merit.”"—Standard. 


Woodburn Grange: a New Novel, 


in 8 vols. 

“Woodburn Grange’ will not fal to have a good 
many admiring readers. The book is studded with 
charming bits of description both of country lite and 
personal character.”"—Morning Star. 

«“* Woodburn Grange ’ presents a series of pictures of 
English country life, many of which possess a tranquil 
beauty which is very attractive....It is a pleasant book, 
full of kindly feeling, and rich in illustrations of the 
quiet beauty of midland scenery."—London Review. 


Cuartes W. Woop, Publisher, 13 Tavistock street, 
Swand. 


Third Edition, cloth, price 38 6d. 
4 ln WEDDING GUESTS. A Novel. 
By Mrs. Hume Roruery. 
London: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





COMPLETION OF MR. FERGUSSON’S WORK ON ARCHITECTURE. 
Now ready, with 1,500 Illustrations and Index, 3 vols. 8vo. 


A COMPLETE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 
IN ALL COUNTRIES, 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
By JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
*,* Vols, I. and IL, ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE, with 1,200 Illustrations, 84s. Vol. IIT., 
MODERN ARCHITECTURE, with 312 Illustrations, 31s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
MR. DU CHAILLU'S NEW TRAVELS. 
Now ready, with Map and 30 Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 
AND FURTHER PENETRATION INTO EQUATORIAL AFRICA ; 
Vith an Account of the Natural History, Manners, and Customs of the Country. 
By PAUL B. DU CHAILLU, Author of “ Explorations in Equatorial Africa.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 











"GEORGE THE THIRD AND LORD NORTH 
Now ready (published by permission of the Queen), 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF KING GEORGE 
THE THIRD WITH LORD NORTH, 


FROM 1768 to 1783. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by W. BODHAM DONNE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW EDITION, ILLUSTRATED. 
Just published, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 
ILLIE’S CORN-FIELD— 
The GOLDEN RULE, and Other Stories for 
Children. By Mrs. Roruery. New Kdition, with 7 
full-page illustrations, on toned paper. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33 6d, 


OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By THomas Snorrer, Editor of “ A Book of En3- 
lish Poetry,” &c. 

“ We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in oue book 
before.”—Jllustrated Times. 

“As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it."—St. James's Chronicle. 
London; F. Pirman, 20 Pateraoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 33 Gd. cat 
IAMOND DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“Arich and varied collectiou."—Morning Star. 
“A cherming volume.”—Sun, 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





THE REFORM BILL OF 1832. 

Just ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 

HE CORRESPONDENCE of KING 

WILLIAM IV. and Sir HERBERT TAYLOR with 

the late EARL GRY, from November, 1830, to the 

Passing of the Reform Act iu 1832. Edited by Henry, 
Earl Grey. 

Joun Mvxray, Albemarle street. 





Just published, crown 8yo, 5s. 
HE SCIENCE of MODERATION ; 
or, tLe Quautitative Aualysis of the Good and the 
Beautiful—Formative Ethics. By W. Cave THoMas. 
Sairn, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





This day is published, p-ice 2s. 

N EXUBERANT GROWTHS of the 

TONSILS as a Fertile Sources of Delicate Health 

and Arrest of Development ia Young Persons, with the 

Treatment to be adopted for ther Removal. By JAMES 

YeArstey, M.D., Surgeon to the Ear Infirmary, Sack- 

Ville street, Author of “ Deafness Practically Mlus- 
trated,” &c. 

Cuvurcnitt and Sons, 11 New Burlington street. 


ICKERS and SUN’S CATALOGUE 
of elegantly bound STANDARD and ILLUS 
TRATED WORKS, selected fgoin tveir stock of 40,000 
volumes, and including the b.st editions of the best 
ooks, bound in the best manner, by post for six Stamps. 
Geutlemen forming or enlarging their libraries should 
Write for this Catalogue to Nv. 1 Leicester square, 
London. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
\ ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
a TO THE QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT 

Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 

ublic,and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
a of his productions, which, for qualiuy of 

terial, easy action d gre rability, 3 
‘elven ~~ Fn aud great durability, will eusure 

They can be obtained Retail of every desler in the 
World; W holesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 Joun street, New York ; and ats7 Grace- 





Now ready, demy 8vo, 8s 6d. 


SIR CHARLES WOOD’S ADMINISTRATION OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS.—From 1859 to 1866. 


By ALGERNON WEST, 
Deputy Director of Indian Military Funds, and lately Private Secretary to the Right Hon, Sir 
Charles Wood, Bart., M.P., G.C.B., and the Earl de Grey and Ripon. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








In a few days, demy 8yo, 12s 6d. 


THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF. 


By the AUTHOR of “The STORY of ELIZABETH.” 
With Six Illustrations by Frederick Walker. 





SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 65 Cornhill. 
SEWING MACHINES. 
PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE “THE FLORENCE.” 


FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 
In addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Gathering, and Sewing 
on a Ruffle at the same time, it makes Four Different Stitches, has Patent Reversible Feed motion, 
fastens oif its seams without stopping machine, and has other recent improvements, for which 
the highest premium (Gold Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the 
Exhibition of the American Institute, held at New York, 1865. 
Copy of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post free. Agents Wanted. 
‘Address—FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapside, London, E.C. 








WILLCOX & GIBBS’ NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 

short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 

Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machinos warranted. 
Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £3. 
CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
| 4 VRAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL 

SUBSCRIPTION entitles Subse ibers to select 
andl retun as their own property FIVE GUINEAS’ 
WORTH of their SHEKT MUSIC, ecale Jated at the 
marked p.ice.—Prospectases can be hal or forwarded 





Now ready, price 3s Gd, No. IIL. of the 

OURNAL of ‘TRANSACTIONS of, 
e the VICTORIA INSTITUTE, or PHILOSO- 
PHICAL SOCIETY of GREAT BRITAIN, containing 
Introductory Address, by the Kev. Walter Mitchel), 
M.A. Vice-Presideut—Tie Langasge of Gesticulation | ©" application. 
and Origin of Speech, by Professor J. B. Young—Un Creamer and Co, (Limited), 201 Regent street, Lon- 
Miracles: their Compatibility with Phil sophical Prin - | don, W. 
ciples, by the Rev. W. W. English, MA. M.V.1.—! 1B — schools ara requested to apply for Cramer and 
Thoughts on Miracles, by E. B. Penny, Es)... M.V.L— a% private Circular. ’ 
On the General Character of Geolosic:! Formations, 


by KE. Hopkins, Esq, C.E., F.G.8., M.V.L—Oa the | ~ aa 7 : 
Constitution of Granite ard the Neyvalar Theory, by | ONDON RAILWAYS: a Contribution 
t | to the PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS of the 


Lewis Thompson, Es7., M.R.C.s. | 
London: Roserr Harvwicke, 192 Piccalilly, W. SESSION. By @ MuppLe-AGsp Cicizen. Just pub- 
. lished, price 1s. 


London: Errincuam Wiisox, Royal Exchange. 








Now ready. 


‘RHE MONEYS of ALL NATIONS, | = spines a eee ae 
I with their Comect Value in Exglish Currenc;. wal will this COST to PRINT ‘ 
Six copies sent free by post om receipt of two penuy An immediate answer to the inquiry, aud @ 
siainps. | SPU ECIMEN BOOK of TYPES, with information for 
Address T. ROBERTS aud CO., 8 Crane court, Fleet | Authors, may be obtained on application to 
R. Banner and Sons, 13 Mark lane, London. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 





church street, London, 


street, Loudua. 
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Shortly will be published. 


ESSAYS ON REFORM. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


Hon. G. C. BRODRICK, M.A., Fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford. 


Rev. W. C. SIDGWICK, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 

G. 0. TREVELYAN, M.P. 

wW. 8. NEWMAN, Fellow of Bailiol Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

MEREDITH TOWNSEND. 

GODFREY LUSHINGTON, MA, late 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

THOMAS HUGHES, M.P. 

Professor ROGERS, Oxford, 

GE RGE HOOPER. 

FRANK HILL. 

FREDERICK HARRISON, M.A., Fe!- 
low of Wadham College, Oxford. 


J, M. LUDLOW. 





Sir GEORGE YOUNG, Fellow of Trinity 
Coliege, Cambridge. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
R. H. HUTTON, M.A. 
J. H. GREEN, M.A, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 
B. CRACROFT, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
J. BOYD KINNEAR, 
A. V. DICEY, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
JAMES BRYCR, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 
GOLDWIN SMITH, M.A., Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. 


C. H. PEARSON, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 


Macminzan and Co., London. 





NEW BOOK IN THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. 


By GEORGE F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.8., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
With numerous Illustrations, 8vo, price 21s. 
Prospectuses and Lists of the Clarendon Press Series forwarded on application . 


Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, and pub'ishel for the University by 
MAcMILLAN and Co., London, Publishers to the University. 





In a few das will be publishe1, 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST OF 
ENGLAND : 


Its Causes and Its Results. 
By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College. 
Volume I.—The PRELIMINARY HISTORY to the ELECTION of 
EDWARD the CONFESSOR. 


Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, and Published by MacmiLian and Co., 
London, Publishers to the University. 





This day is published, price 2s. 

A CHARGE delivered to the Clergy of the United Dioceses 
of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin, at his Ordiuary Visitation in October and Novem- 
ber, 1866, by James TuoMas O'Baiks, D.D., Lishop of Ossory, Ferns, and 
Leighlin. 

MAcmILian and Co., Loudon. 





Next week will be published. 

ON SOME of the PRESENT NEEDS of the CHURCH of 
FNGLAN). A Lecture delivered to the Le-ds Church Institute, on Jauuary 13, 
1857, by the Rev. A. Barry, D.D, Principal of Cheltenham College ; aud pub- 
lished by reucst of the Council of the Institute, 


MAcMILLAN and Co., London. 





Immediately will be published. 


ON SOME DEFICIENCIES in PUBLIC SCHOOL EDU- 
CALION. A Lecture delivered at the Royal Institution on Friday, Feb. 9, 1867, 
by F. W. Farrar, F.i.S,, Assistant-Master in Harrow School. 


MacMiLian and Co., London. 





DR. VAUGHAN’'S NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS. 


This day is published, feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 
The WHOLESOME WORDS of JESUS CHRIST. Four 


Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge, by C. J. Vauauan, D.D., 
Vicar of Doucaster. 
CONTENTs. 

1—Naturalness and Spirituality of Revelation—Grandeur and Self-Control, Truth- 
fulness and ‘Tenderuess. 

2—Universulity and Individuality of Clrist’s Gospel. 

3—Oblivions and Ambitions of the Life of Grace. 

4—Regrets aud Reparations of Human Lire. 


Macmi.van and Co., London. 





Tiuis day is published. 
New Volumes of Macmillan and Co.'s Six-Shilling Series 
of Popular Works. 
Uniformly printed and bound, crown 8vo, cloth. 
1. 
HEREWARD the WAKE, LAST of the ENGLISH. By 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. New and cheaper Kdition, 1 vol. 
9 


CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. By the Author of “Janet's 


Home.” New and cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 


3. 
son of the SOIL. A Novel. New and cheaper Edition. 
VoL 


4. 
The CLEVER WOMAN of the FAMILY. Bythe Author 


of “Tue Heir of Redelyffe.” New and cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 
MacMiLLAN and Co., London. 





Now ready, in crown 8yo, cloth, price 33 6d, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
HE TESTIMONIAL to MR. CASE, on his retirement from 


the Vice-Mastership of University College Schoo!, is tixed to tak, 
University College, on FRIDAY, February 22, at 2 p.m. take place at 
The chair will be taken by E. CHARLES, Esq., LL.B, Member of the Counc} 


The testimonial will consist of a copy in silver of Benv. Cell:n’'s Ewer 
an illuminated Address, and a Purse of about 220 guineas, : and Stan ' 


University College, February 14, 1367. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW BOOKs 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 








ANEW HISTORICAL WORK by J HENEAGE JESSR, Author of “ 
England under the Stuarts,” &e. The Court of 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and REIGN of KING GEORGE 
the THIRD. With Original Letters of the King, and other unpublished MSs, 
In 3 vols. 8vo, £2 2s. [Ready this day, ° 
“ Mr. Jesse's volumes are brimful of amusement and interest.” —Spectator, 
“Mr. Jesse's book is one to be eagerly read and enjoyed, to a d 
experienced in the perusal of English memovirs."—Morning Post. wee cay 


HABITS and CUSTOMS of the WORKING CLASSEs, 3 


a JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER. 1 vol. [Next week 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 

The FORLORN HOPE. A Novel. By Edmund Yates. 3 

vols. ( Ready this day. 

SOWING the WIND. A Novel. By Mrs. E. L 

Liyton, Author of “ Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg,” &c. (Realy this day, 
TrnsLeY Broraers, 18 Catherine street. 





CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, _ 


The February Part of CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL contains the Opening Chapters of 
an Original Romance, entided 


LORD ULSWATER. 


By the AUTHOR of “LADY FLAVIA.” 





CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW BOOKS—NOTICE. 


Nearly all the Books advertised in this day's Spectxtor are in circulation, or on 
sale, at MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh copies of all the principal New 
Works continue to be added as the demaud increases, and an ample supply is 
provided of all the best Forthcoming Buoks as they appear. 





First Class Subscription, One Guinea par Annum, 

Commencing at any date. 
Family Subscription, for Four Volumes at one time, exchangeable at pleasure, Two 
Guineas per aunum. 


*,* The Library Messengers call to exchange Books at the Residences of Subscri- 
bers in every part of Londoa and the Suburbs, on a plan which has given genoral 
satisfaction for many years. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 





This day is published, price 7s 6d. 
NEW TRANSLATION of the MINOR PROPHETS, 


Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, aud Haggai, from the 
original Hebrew only. By the late Jouy Beciamy. 
In the notes to Jonah will be found a clearing up of the vexed question of Jorah 
in the belly of the fish. In the notes to Micah there is a crushing reply to tie 
Polytheists, or worshippers of THREE PERSONS in ONE GOD; and to the 
Unitarians, the worshippers WITHOUT a GOD. 
Also an ORIGINAL TREATISE on the 9th VERSE of the APOSTLE JUDE, 
concerning Michael the Archangel contending with the Devil about the boiy of 
Moses; showing who Michael the Aichangel was, aud what Devil he contended 
agaiust. 

London: Simpxtx, MarsHatt, and Co., Stationers’ Hall court. 
Free by post, by addressing P. Stuart, sq, Klm Llouse, Seaforth, Liverpool, 
enclosing the amount in stamps. 





An Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Exhibiti.u will be issued with the “ Art 
Journal” for 1867, Lutending Subseribers are respectfully requested to send in 


their names early. 

7S. ART JOURNAL. 

LINE ENGRAVINGS in the FEBRUARY NUMBER. 

1—E, M. Ward, R.A.—‘‘ James II. receiving News of the Lauding of the Priuce 
of Orange,” by F. A. Heath. 

2—Gustave Doré— Elaine,” by H. Robinson. 

3—H. le Jeune, A.R.A.—* The Eft,” by J. Stancliffe and L. Stocks, A.R.A. 


LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Historie Devices and Badges, by Mrs. Bury Palliser, illustrated—Modern Painters 
of Belgium: VF. de Braekeleer, C. Bauguiet, H. Bouice, by James Da‘forue, illustrated 
—Hymns of the Chureb, illustrated—Physiology of Binocular Vision: Stereoscopic 
and Pseudoscopic Illusions, by A. Claudet, F.38., illustrated—A Memory of James 
and Horace Smith, by Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hull, illustrated ; &c., &e. 


Price 23s 6d monthly. 


London: Virtve and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Map, price 14s. 


ROUND the OLD 


By Viscount PoLLinaron. 


I ALF WORLD. 


London: Eowarp Moxon and Co., Dover street. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. crown syvo, cloth, price 43 6d. 


HANGE of AI, considered with regard to Atmospheric 





qraavaes and LETTERS on REFORM. With a Preface | 
by the Right Hon». R. Lowe, M.P. 
London: RoBert Jou Busu, 32 Cisaring cross, S.W. | 


Pressure, and its Elestrie aud Magnetic Concomitauts, in the Treatment of 
Consumption and Chronic Diseas»; with « general Commentary on the most eligible 
Localities for Iuvalids, By J. U, ATKINSON, M.D. 

Loudon: TRUBNER aud Co., 60 Paternoster row. 
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Just published, in 8vo, price 1s, stitched. 

HE POLICY of the FUTURE in INDIA: a Letter to the 
T Right Hon. Lord Cranborne, Secretary of State for India, &e. By Witr1aM 
LL.D., Assistant-Commissioner in Oudh. 

London: Lonemass, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


re sian ss 
THE ABYSSINIAN QUESTION. 
Now ready, in 8vo, with Map and iliustrations, prise 123. 
HE BRITISH CAPTIVES in ABYSSINIA. By Cuar rs 
T. Bexe, Ph D., V.8.A., Fellow and Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Second Edition, considerably enlarged. 
“We recommend Dr. Beke's book to all who desire to understand the Parliamenu- 
tary discussion which is Certain to take place on these matters." —Guardian, 
i London: Lonemans, Green, and Co. Paternoster row. 


KNIGHTON, 








a———EEO~™~ 
On Tuesday, the 26th inst, Vol. L, in avo, 
N PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND ; 
its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By Atrueus Topp, 
Librarian of the Legislature of Canada. 
London: Lonemans, GReEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





ROMAN HISTORIES by the Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, B.D. 
Complete in 8 vols. post 8vo, price 43s, cloth. 

ISTORY of the ROMANS UNDER the EMPIRE. By 
H Cartes Merivate, B.D., Chap‘ain to the Speaker of the House of Coin- 
qgons. Cabinet Edition. 

The FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC: a History of the Last 
Century of the Commonwealth. 4th Edition, 79 6d. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





The Third Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 25s. 
ISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT 
of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By W. E. H. Lecxy, M.A. Third Edition. 
“It is scarcely possible to overrate the value of Mr. Lecky’s able and vigorous 
book, the style of whieh is as luminous and attractive as its learning is profound.”— 


Spectator. 


London: Loyemans, Gree, and Co, Paternoster row. 





The only COMPLETE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 
Complete in 1 vol. medium 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, price 14s, cloth; or 
31s 6d, bound in moidceo. 
HOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS, Library Edition, 
including the Author's Autobiographical Prefaces, Nutes, and other last Copy- 
rigi.t Adiitiors. 
Also, the latest Copyright Editions, as above. 
CHEAPES!r ONE-VOL. EDIIION, with Portrait, 62. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, in larger type, with Portrait, 123 6d. 
CABINET EDITION, 10 vols. feap. 8vo. Plates, 35s. 
London; LoNeMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





LORD MACAULAY’'S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 
A New Edition, in 16mo, with Vignette on Wood, price 43 Gd, cloth ; or 10s 6d, bound 
in morocco by Riviere. 
| Foe of ANCIENT ROME; with IVRY and the ARMADA. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Macautay. 

LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. With 90 
Woodeut I lusiiations, Original and from the Antique, by G. Scaanr. 21s, cloth; 
or 42s, in morocco by Riviére. 

MINIATURE EDITION, tho Letterpress and all the Illustrations as 
~ reproduced in Lithography. Price 10s td, clo.; or 212, bound in morocco by 

iviére. 

London: Loyeuans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





LATEST EDITIONS of MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES, 
Thoroughly Revi-ed, and in some ca3s alia>st entirely Re writt-n. 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 103 64, cloth, or 14s, ealf lettered. 
\ AUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, and 
4 LIBRARY of REFERENCE: a Popular C. mpendium of General Knowledge, 
iveluding Grammar, Dictionary, Gazeuecr, Mythology, Curonology, Peerage, é&e. 
140th Thousand, ti.oroughly revised. 
May also be ha’, the Latest E litions. 
MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY, 10s. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, 10s. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, 10s Gd. 
MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, 10s 6d. 
MAUNDER'’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY, 10s 6d. 
AYRE’S TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, 10s 6d. 
LINDLEY and MQORE’S TREASURY of BOTANY, 2 Parts, 20s. 


London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





PEOPLE'S EDITIONS of WORKS by JOHN STUART MILL, M.P. 
for WESTMINSTER. 
" Recently publisied, in crown 8yvo. 
RINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Srvart Mitt, M.P. People’s Edition, pries 5. 

On REPRESENTATIVE GOVBRNMENT. By Joun Stuart Min, 
M.P. People’s dition, price 2a, 
e.... JasERT Y. By Joun Sruart Mi, M.P. People’s Edition, 


By Joun 


; L:prary Eprriors or Mr. Mitu’s Wonks. 
DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSK INS, POLITICAL, PHILO- 


pn and HISTORICAL. Vol. 111. nearly ready. Also Vols. L and IL, 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE and INDUCTIVE. 2 


vols., 252, 
AN EXAMINATION of Sir W. HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 14s. 
UTILITARIANISM, 5s. On LIBERTY, 7s 6d. 

On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 9s. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 2 vols., 30s. 
ANpAUGURAL ADDRESS delivered to the UNIVERSITY of St. 
ALWS, just published, price 5s. 
Loudon: L»>Gmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIST. 
The ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Watrer 


Baceuot. Repriuted from the Fortnightly Review. Post 8vo. [On Monday, 


STUDIES in CONDUCT: Essays from the Saturday 


Review. Crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


OWEN MEREDITH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


The Virst Volume of a New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 63. Containing “ Clytemnesira,” 
and Poems, Lyrical and Descriptive. 


CHURCH EMBROIDERY, Ancient and Modern. 


Practically illustratel. By Axasrasta DoLoy. 5 yuare feap., 124, 


INQUISITIO PHILOSOPHICA: being an Exami- 
nation of the Principles of Kant and Hamiltor. By M. P. W. Boutros, Author 
of “An Examination of the Pr.nciples of the Scoto-Oxonian Philosophy.” 
Demy 8vo, 8s 6d. 

“It is very able, very lucid, ard will interest metaphysical readers as much by its 
defence of their favourite study as by the acuteness of its examination of certain 
points of Kant and Hamilton.”"—Mr. G. H. Lewes in the Fortnightly Review, 


Also. 
An EXAMINATION of the PRINCIPLES of the 


SCVLO-OXONIAN PHILOSOPHY, By M. P. W. Boiron, Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


NEW NOVELS at all LIBRARIES. 
NORA and ARCHIBALD LEE. By the Author of 


“The Cost of a Secret.” 3 vols. post 8yo, [Oa Monday. 


The BEAUCLERCS, FATHER and SON. 


Cuarces Ciarke. 3 vols. post 8vo, 


IDALIA, By Ourpa. 

VITTORIA. By Georce Merxpirn. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

PLAYED OUT. By Annie Tuomas. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
CHAPMAN and HAUL, 193 Piccadilly, 


By 


3 vols. post 8vo. 





The ESSAYS and CONTRIBUTIONS of * A. K. HL BL” 
Complete in 1 vol. crown Svo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
RITICAL ESSAYS of a COUNTRY PARSON, selected 
from Essays contributed by “ A. K. H. B.” to Fraser's Magazine in the Years 
1856-59. 
The RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON, First Series, with 
41 Woodeut Llustrations, 12s 6.1. 
RECREATIONS of aCOUNTRY PARSON, Second Series, in crown 
8yvo, 38 6d. 
LEISURE HOURS in TOWN. Third Edition, 3s 6d. 
The COMMON-PLACE PHILOSOPHER in TOWN and COUNTRY. 
Second Edition, 38 6d. 
The GRAVER THOUGHTS of a COUNTRY PARSON, Second 
Series, 3s 6d. 
The AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a COUNTRY PARSON, Second 
Edition, 3s 6d. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at the PARISH CHURCH of a UNI- 
VERSITY CITY, just published, price 3s 6d. 
London: Lonamass, Green and Co., Paternoster row. 





In 1 vol. Sv, 1,100 pages, price 52s 6d. 


SANSKRIT-ENGLISIL DICTIONARY, the Sanskrit words 

printed both in the Original Devanagari and in Roman Letters; with Refer- 
ences to the best editions of Sanskrit authors, and with Etymologies and Compari- 
sons of Cognate Words, chiefly in Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon. Comp led 
by Tucovore Bexrey, Professor in the University of Gottingen. 

“To say that Professor Beufey’s dictionary exhibits nearly all the boses of the 
Sanskrit Janguage will best convey an impression of its undeniable value. It will be 
eagerly welcomed by all who are beginning Sanskrit, particularly by candidates for 
the Indian Civil Serviee."—Pull Mull Gazette. 

London: Loxemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





NEW ELEMENTARY MYTHOLOGY by the REY. G. W. COX. 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo, price 3s, cloth. 
MANUAL of MYTHOLOGY in the Form of QUESTION 
and ANSWER. By Georar W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford; Joint Editor, with the late Professor Brande, of the Fourth Edicion of 
“The Dictionary of Science, Literature, aud Art.” 
London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





WEALE'S SERIES 
MANUAL of the MOLLUSCA, RECENT and FOSSIL SHELLS. 
Just published, a new and revised Evlition, price 5s 6d. 
WOODWARD’S MANUAL of the MOLLUSCA, a Treatise on Recent 
and Fossil Sheils, with mumerous Iilustrativns by Waterhouse aud Lowry. 
Forming Vol. 72 of WEALE’S SERIES. 
Comprising also, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, EDUCATIONAL and 
CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on application. 
London: Vixtrvue and Co,, 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 





Just published, 80, price Is. 


pares ONLY POSSIBLE REFORM BILL. 


London: WittiaM SkErrinxcron, 163 Piccadilly, W. 





Co TOWERS—The LAW COURTLS.—The BUILDER 
of THIS WEEK, 4d, by post 5d, contains :—Fine View and Details of tie 
Rathaus Clock Towe’, Vrague—The Designs for the proposed Law Courts, with Two 
Plons—The Business of Stained Glass aud the Art—Sanitury Condition of E linbargh 
—Tue value of Teun Shiliings a Day at Syduey—The pres-nt Position of Architecture 
and other Pape:s—With ail the cognate news.—1 York sireet, Covent Garden, aud 


all Newsmeu. 
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13 Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


New America. By William Hep- 


wortn Dixoy. (Tarrp Eprrton.) 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Illustrations. 30s, bound. 

Tue “ Times,” Jan. 28.— The author of this very in- 
teresting book having penetrated through the plwius and 
mountains of the Far West into the Salt Lake Valley, here 
gives us an excellent account of the Mormons, and 
some striking descriptions of the scenes which he saw, 
and the conversations which he held with many of the 
Saints during his sojourn there. For a full account of 
the singular sect called the Shakers, of their gentle 
kindness, their admirable schools, and their perpetual 
intercourse with the invisible world, we must refer the 
reader to this work, Mr. Dixon has written thought- 
fully and well, and we can recall no previous book on 
American travel which dwells so fully on these much 
vexed subjects.” 

“SaturDay Review.”—“In these very entertaining 
volumes Mr. Dixon touches upon many other features 
of American society; but it is in his sketches of Mor- 
mons, Shakes, Bible Communists, and other kiudred 
associations that the reader will probably find most to 
interest him. We recommend every one who feels any 
interest in human nature to read Mr. Dixon’s volumes 


for himself.” 
A Trip to the Tropics. By the 


Marquis oF Lorve. 1 vol., with Illustrations. 
[In the press. 


Life in a French Chateau. By 


Hoxert E. H. Jexnincuam, Esq. 1 vol., with 
Illustrations, 103 6d. 

“A readable, pleasant, and amusing book, in which 
Mr. Jerningham records his life among the denizens of 
the French chateau which extended its courtly hos- 
Pitality to him, in a very agreeable and entertaining 
manner."—Court Journal. 


A Book About Lawyers. 


C. JEAFFRESON, Barrister-at-Law. New, revised, 
and cheap Edition. 2 vols., 24s. 
* A book about lawyers deserves to be very popu'ar. 
Mr. Jeaffreson has accomplished his work in a very 
creditable manner."—TZimes. 


A Lady’s Glimpse of the Late 


WAR in BOHEMIA. By Lizzie SEeLina Even. 
1 vol., with Illustrations, 10s 6d. 


A Winter with the Swallows in 
ALGERIA. By Mativpa BetHam Epwarps. 8yo, 
with Illustrations, lis. 

“A fresh and fascinating book, full of matter and 
on It would be difficult to over-praise it.”—Spec- 
or. 


The Life of Josiah Wedgwood. 


rom his Private Correspondence and Family 
Papers. By EvizaA Meteyarp, 2 vols. 8vo, with 
above 300 beautiful Iliustrations, 42s. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1867. Under the Especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty, and Corrected by the Nobility. 36th Edi- 
tion. 1 vol., with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s 6d. 
“ A work of great value. Tue most faithful record we 
possess of the aristocracy of the day.” — Post. 


My Pilgrimage to Eastern Shrines. 


By Exiza C. Busu. 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Two Marriages. By the Author 


of “John Halitax,” &c. 2 vols. 
Sybil’s Second Love. By Julia 


KavanaGu, Author of * Nathalie,” &c. 


Christie's Faith. By the Author 


of “No Church,” “ Owen,” &c. 8 vols. 


Saint Alice. By E. Campbell 


TAINSH. 

‘An entertaining, readable book. That Mr. Tainsh 
can think like a gentleman and write like a man of culti- 
vated taste, and that his sympathies are those of a fine 
nature, ‘Saint Alice’ affords ample proof.’—Atheneum. 


Annals of a Quiet Neighbour- 


HOOD. By Georce MacDonaLp, M.A. 3 vols. 


“Whoever reads this book once will read it many 
times.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Maidenhood. By Mrs. 8. A. March, 


Author of * Chronicles of Dartmoor.” 3 vols. 
(Next week. 


Madonna Mary. By Mrs. Oli- 


PHANT, Author of Agnes,” kc. 3 vols. 


Leyton Hall and Other Tales. By 


Mark Lemon. 


A Woman's Confession, By Lady 


Of the Line, By Lady Charles 


TuyNyg. 2 vols. 


MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 


NOTICE.—The Fifth Volume of DEAN 
HOOK’S LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS 
of CANTERBURY (completing the pre- 
Reformation Period) will le ready on 
Monday, the 25th inst., in demy 8vo. 


Now ready. 


Impressions of Spain. By the 


Right Hon. Lady Herverr of Lta. Royal 8vo, 
with 15 full-page Illustrations, 213. 


Lives of English Merchant 


PRINCES, from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. By H. R. Fox Bourne. In 2 vols. large post 
8vo, with 40 Illustrations, 24s. 


Sitana: a Mountain Campaign 
on the Borders of Affghanistan in 1863. By Colonel 
Joun Apyeg, C.B., R.A. Demy 8vo, Plans, 6s. 


The Life of Charles James Fox. 


By the Right Hon. Ear. Russen., K.G. Vol. LI. 
(completing the Work.) Post 8vo, 123. 


History of the Late American 


WAR. By Lieut-Col. Frercner, Scots Fusilier 
Guards. Thirdand concluding Volume. Demy 8vo, 
18s. 


Three Phases of Christian Love. 


By the Right Hon. Lady Herserr of Lea. 8vo, 
12s, 


Dr. Mommsen’s History of Rome. 


Translated by Professor Dickson. Vol. IV., com- 
pleting the work (in 2 parts). Crown 8vo, 16s. 
From tne “ Trtes.” 

“Dr. Mommsen's work is of the very highest merit ; 
its learning is exact and profound, its uarrative is full 
of genius and skil!, its descriptions of meu are admir- 
ably vivid. Even though we differ from Dr. Mommsen, 
we wish to place on record our opinion that his is by 
far the best history of the decline and full of the Roman 
Commonwealth.” 


Good Cookery, from the Recipes of 


the Hermit of St. Gover. By the Right Hon. Lady 
LLANOVER. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The Heavens: an Illustrated 


Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By M. AMEDEE 
GuILLEMIN. Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, Esq., 
F.R.A.S. A new Edition, in royal 8vo, with 220 
I,lustrations, 21s. 


Curiosities of Clocks and Watches. 


From the Earliest Times. By Evwaro J. Woon. 
Large post 8vo, price 103 6d. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
Dumbleton Common. By the 


Hon. ELeanor Even. 2 vols. post 8yo. 
Lady Adelaide’s Oath. By the 


Author of “East Lynne,” “Tie Channings,” and 
“ Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles.” In 3 vols. post 8vo- 


Old Trinity: a Story of Real 


Life. By T. Mason Jones. In3 vols. post 8vo. 


Noddebo Parsonage. From the 


Original Danish, by the Translator of * The Guar = 
dian,” &c. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Armstrong Magney. A Story 
of Modern Life. By Heracurres Grey. In 1 yol. 
Post Svo. 


Also, on the 25th inst. 


“Cometh Up as a Flower.” 


vols. post 8vo. 


In 2 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 
New Burlington Street, W. 





tars. 
BELL AND DALDY’S Ligp 


Kaye's Lives of Indian Officers. 4 ¢ 
tribution to the History of the Ciyi] and M — 
Services in India, containing Biographie ~ 
Alexander Burnes~Sir John Maleolm—gir < Se 
Lawrence—Sir Charles Metealfe—Lorg Cori | 
—Major D’Arey Tudd—Captain Arthur Conol 
General Neill—Rev. Henry Martyn—Monty2> 
Elphiustone, &c., &e. 2 vo's., deny 8yo, cattoms 

(Shortly, 


Emmanuel; or, the Incarnation of the So, 
of God the Foundation of Immutable Trath, . 
Rev. M. F. Sadler, Author of “Cuurch Dewy eh 
gr nn &ec., &e. 8vo, prica 10s 6d retrine, 

“Mr. Sadler exhibits the doctrine of , 

deduced from one or two texts, however Bede 4 

but as penetrating the substaucs of the New Teg wae, 

interwoven, as we should expest it to be, in all varieti 

of manner and degree, | gktening up every part of j 

coming out as a whole from the examination of jt L 

appears to us that this is the broad clear result left : 

the mind by the exhibition here given of what the New 

Testament does say of that Divine Person of whom it 

the witues*. Anditis a great service to have thig 

and simply placed before us, not only in its Teal sub. 

stance, but in ita true and plain significance; and this 

Mr. Sadler has done.”"—TZhe Guardian, : 


Mackenzie and Irby’s Travels among 
the Turks, the Greeks, and the Slavons, 
cloth, 242. : . Sra 

Literature and its Professors. By Taows 
PuRNELL. Crown 8vo,7s Gd. (Next week, 

George Macdonald's Dealings with the 
Fairies. L.lustrated by A. Hughes. 25 6d. 

Lives and Deeds worth Knowing About, 
By the Rev. W. FLEMine Srevensoy, Author of 
“ Praying aud Working.” Ccown syo. 

Oliver Byrne's New System of Mathe- 
matics—Dual Arithmetic. Part LI. ‘the Desceud. 
ing Branch of the * Art” and the“ Science” of Dual 
Arithmetic. 103 6d. 


A Dictionary of Synonyms and An. 


tonyms. By the Ven. AgcHDEACON Sutra, MA, 
Crown 8yo, 5s. (Jmmediately, 

‘¢ Craven's ” Young Sportsman's 
Mauual. New Edition. Yrofusely Illustrated, i 
[Next week. 

Episodes of Insect Life. By Acuem 


Domestica. Evlited by the Rov. J. G. Woon, als; 

With the Plates finely coloured by hand, 3ls éd. 
The Abridged Edition of Miss 

STRICKLAND'S LIVES of the QUEENS of 


ENGLAND. In 1 vol. (Immediately. 
The Romance of Charity. By Joun De 
Lizrpe. Crown 8vo. 


Handbook of Archzology: Egyptian, 
GREEK, ECRUSCAN, and ROMAN. By Hoppeg 
M. Wesrrorr, Esq. With numerous Illustrations 


8vo. lds. 
Dr. Dyer’s History of Pompeii: 
Illustrated. [Nearly ready. 


Handbook of Engraved Gems. By (0. 
W. Kino, M.A. Illustrated, crown 8yo, 10s. 6d. 
“Thoroughly readable, and contains a great store of 
information.” — Times. 


Recently Published. 

LIVES of the SEVEN BISHOPS, By Agnes Strick. 
land. 103 6d. 

Lord BROUGHAM on MONARCHICAL GOVERS- 
MENT. 8vo, 7s 6d. 

Lord BROUGHAM on ARISPOCRATIC GOVERN- 
MENT. 8vo, 6s. 

Lord BROUGHAM on DEMOCRACY and MIXED 
MONARCHY. 8vo, 63. 

SHADOWS of the OLD BOOKSELLERS, By 
Charles Knight. Post évo, 10s 6d. 

CHURCHILL'S POEMS. Aldine Edition. 2 vols, 103 

CHAUCER'S POEMS. Aldine Edition. Edited by R 


Morris, 6 vols., 3Js. 

COWPER’S POMS. Aldine Elition. Edited by J. 
Bruce. 8 vols., 153. 

SPENSER’S POEMS. Aldine E lition. By J. Payne 
Collier. 


EMERSON'S COMPLETE WORKS. 2 vols., 73 
CHARLES KNIGH LS KNOWLEDGEIS POWER. &. 
COLERIDGE'’S FRIEND. 33 6J. 

COLERIDGE’S BIOGRAPIIIA LITERARIA. 33 64. 
RELIQUES of FATHER PROUT. A New Edition. 


73 Gd. 





Recently Published Gift-Books. 


ART aud SONG, 31s 6d. 

KUINS of POMPEII, 31s 6d. 

The ART of ILLUMINATION, 31s 64. 
BIRKED FOSPER’S SUMMER SCENES, 31s 64. 
REMBRAND 1's CHOICES L ETCHINGS, £2 2% 
MASTi:RPLECES of MULREADY, 42s. 

GREAT WORKS of RAPHAEL, 423. 4 
Mrs. ALFRED GATT 1’S PARABLES from NATURE, 





21s. 

Miss PROCTOR'S LEGENDS and LYRICS, 21s, 
MICHAEL ANGELO'S ORIGINAL STUDIES, 218. 
RAFFAELLU'S ORIGINAL STUDIES, 31s 6d. 
AGNES STRICKLAND 8 QUEEN ELIZABETH, 5% 
COWPER’S POEMS, Elzevir Edition, 2 vols, 48 6 


each. 
AUNL JUDY S CHRISTMAS VOLUME, ds. 


London: BELL and DALDY, York Street, 
Covent Garden; and 186 Fleet Street. 
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